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SIMPLIFIED 
tice [ithography 


for NEW STANDARDS of SPEED, QUALITY, ECONOMY! 


Multilith 


The How of Multilith 
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Images to be reproduced by MULTILITH 
can be drawn directly upon the plate with 
crayon, pen or brush and ink; or traced 
through special carbon paper. Artists’ 
sketches, drawings, business forms, and other 
similar material can thus be reproduced in 
quantities in a few minute's time, all with the 
richness which identifies true lithographic 


work, Y toy 
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Letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, etc., 
can be produced by typewriting the copy 
directly upon the MULTILITH plate, 
through a special ribbon. As described above, 
the copy can be illustrated with sketches or 
drawings made upon the same plate. The 
plate can be immediately placed in the ma- 
chine, and quantity copies produced. 
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Complicated subjects, or those involving the 
use of halftone screens, can be photographed 
upon a negative, which is then placed in 
contact with a sensitized MULTILITH 
plate. The image is printed upon the plate 
by exposure to light, and then developed in 
all its detail, ready for reproduction. 


MULTIGRAPH'S LATEST 
BiG ACHIEVEMENT ! 





Thirty years of successful experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equipment are be- 
hind this new machine . . . the first equipment to bring lith- 
ography within the scope of layman utility! 

Now, right in your own office, you can produce letterheads, 
letters, charts, maps, catalog pages, advertising and sales 
material, drawings, illustrations, business and factory forms, 
etc., with the speed, quality and economy that only lith- 
ography makes possible. Simple subjects can be reproduced 
within a few moment’s time . . . more complicated subjects 
can be reproduced within a half hour’s time! 

The simplicity of preparing plates for MULTILITH repro- 
duction is illustrated and described at the left. Consider 
the opportunities which this remarkable new method of 
lithographic printing will open for you. New economies in 
printing . . . new profits from increased sales promotion 
activities...in MULTILITH you have an ideal office unit to 
fill a large percentage of your printing requirements. 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 
The Multilith Sales Agency in your locality is ready to 
demonstrate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of 
MULTILITH at your convenience, without obligation. 
Phone now for an appointment, or send coupon for further 
details and actual samples of MULTILITH work. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Two Models Ready 
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Model 200 MULTILITH 


The world's lowest priced lithographic ma- 
chine. Recommended for the duplicating of 
letterheads, letters, office and factory forms, 
drawings, type areas, and other subjects not 
involving halftone screens or heavy solids. 
Machine speed 4000 per hour. 
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Model 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely automatic 
offset lithographic press for layman operation. 
Reproduces photographs, illustrations, ad- 
vertisements, maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; 
in fact, any line or tone subject within its 
range of capabilities. Machine speed 5000 
per hour. 


Please send me actual samples of work 
produced by MULTILITH. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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What Really Goes Onin a 
NUDIST COLONY ? 















































Wt AT do you really think or KNOW about that took place in their ideas of morality. 
Nudism? Are you shocked? . Or do you ‘Among the Nudists’’is an outspoken descrip- 
simply laugh at the stories circulating about tion of what really goes on behind the fences of Is 
it? . Or do you agree that it is high time the Nudist colonies - - told by two people who agaiaiism merety a revoit 
you knew what is actually behind this sen- joined one. And 22 actual photographs, un- itrenity is 
sational movement, which is suddenly send- ‘uched by artist’s paint or censor’s patch, show way to live ma- 
ing thousands of men and women into the ou the activities in these out-of-the-way camps. DOEs 
woods to romp ‘‘in the altogether’’ Here is the true story of why so many thou- Clothing "te"tqNenish when 
. If you think that Nudism" Is os = eae sands of men and women are eager to go around Barrasehes 2 Ott——or is 
without a stitch on them. Here are the reasons rem em- 


of hating clothes, you’re wrong. If you think why this “escape” 
3 ‘ pe’’ of the more unconventional long 
it is a stunt indulged in only by exhibition- Germans and French is gaining such an amaz- iezre @ Nudist we llapses 


ists—get the true facts! , pert home tr 
Now a young man and woman tell the in- ma pov «Fp Bemeenn— oo campr _—— 

timate story of how they unexpectedly went to Do You Want to SEE this Book— FREE? tow affect 

live among the Nudists—or how they “‘took fhe 





the plunge’’ — of the intense embarrass- You do not have to buy “‘Among the Nud ? + the 


eee “AMO 

ment they endured at first—their strange re- ists’ to examine it, scan its interesting pages THE 

aitees to tetas in @ wane pape will gladl =e yOu this amazing 247 | fer stat se watt 
where clothes were taboo—the eR 08 Beats ere "below—tor FREE 
ATION = == ie Co 


curiosity of others — their you decide to keep any 





games, dances, interests, and ° etal of the are boun save money—for 
social entertainments— cach of {bem | is now "ONLY ry bets (“Among 


or example, 
and the strange changes decide about that after you actual y ine ihe fockste 
your and. pane ject Ythe volumes you wish to see 
i—send the cou money— 


oad they will he cont sent to you at once. 









enmone., © the Nudists’’ — like ALL 
Star ir Books—is full 
size, pa a inches, handsom 
bound in c 


ps 2 ar Bienes 














.. and which of these other Best Sellers 
(First published at $2.50 to $5) 


Do You Want at this New-Edition Price? 





NAPOLEON—Emil Lud- | ble,”’ debunked of fads. 102 
wig. Thrilling rise and | startlingpictures. Formerly$5.00 
fall of lover, warrior, Emperor 1 IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S 

RN COOK BOOK. 


of all Europe. One of the great * MODE 
1. THE CARE AND HAN- 36. B BIRD NEIGHBORS—Neltje books of modern times. 2,500 tested recipes, special 
DLING Or DOGS—J. L. Blanchan. Friendly acquaint- Formerly $3.00 | menus, diets; over 1,000 pp. 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, | ance with 150 songsters, trillers, HOW TO __LIVE—Arnold Was $2.50 


+ Bennett. Eminent author 1 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
charmingly records his rules, im- * DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
pressions, philosophy of | suc- | and Morgan. “‘Key” method used 
cessful living. Formerly $5.50 | by successful men to sway oth- 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN — | ers, reach ambition. 


Care of puppies. Diets, baths, | tion. Formerly $5.00 
exercise, housebreaking—obedi- 3 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


mate, train, rear 159 breeds. | fighters. Gives quick identifica- b 
ence, with children, etc. Com- BENVENUTO CELLINI— 
J. A. Symonds. | Dorothy As 


plete quick index, 35 photos. | Translated 


Formerly $2.50 | Amazing artist, lover, duelist. | Sayers. * Lord Charnwood. Best Formerly $3.00 
GEORGE SAND: The Search | New edition, illustrated, unex- | thrilling known, most authoritative biog- 129. STANDARD BOOK OF 
» for Love—Marie Jenny Howe | purgated. stories of mystery, crime, horror, | raphy. Formerly $3.00 BRITISH AND AMERI- 
Biography of the extraordinary MEMOIRS ¢ OFA SOLDIER by world-famous authors. 1,177 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT | CAN VERSE—Preface by Chris- 
woman. who smoked cigars, ’ OF FORTUNE — General | pages: unabridged. * LOVE AND LIFE—Jo: topher Morley. Popular, compre- 
loved Chopin, lived too soon. Rafael De Magelan. 25. years in Formerly $3.00 Collins, M.D. Dangersandresults | hensive anthology of classical 
Formerly $5.00 | search of excitement in China, MY LIFE—Isadora Dun- | ofsexignorance. Formerly$3.00 | and modern poetry. Indexed, 240 
7 BOOK OF OPERAS —| Mexico, Cuba, Turkey and Egypt. can. Frank autobiography of MY STORY—Mary Rob- | Poets, 588 poems, 800 pages. 
* Henry E. Krehbiel. | The true story of a modern | great eccentric dancer, “without 107. erts Rinehart. Story of 130. ¢ CREAT MEN OF SCI- 
Former price $2.50 | d’Artagnan, Formerly $4.00 | reticence or aponsy. life more thrilling than her own E—Grove Wilson. 28 
10. Unpenst ame aleea ONCE A GRAND DUKE— THE poval’ mere 55 0 novels, Formerly $2.50 absorbing, biographies of immor- 
- rand Duke Alexander tals like Newton, Pasteur, Dar 
Adler. | Prof. of gbsyevology, | Russia. ‘The, "bad boy of the | wagROMANCE Richard Hal- | 108. BAYT Hene Fulop: Mil. | 2. Formerly’ $4.00 
niv. o ienna, r y Grand Dukes” defies the Revo- Ds oman- N C THE STORY OF MONEY 
our actions, ee and sins. | jution, and escapes to write the oa = maenen —-_ of the et ene ee too 133. —Norman Angell. Clearly 
prmerly $2.50 |) true story of what really went | Wor ENRY Aas RE 90 | duction. Formerly $5.00 | explains gold standard, paper 
1 CLEOPATRA—Claude Fer- on in Russia. Illus. 6 HEN THE ItITH— MEMOIRS OF CASA-| money, banks, stocks, Federal 
’ val. Story of most allur- For monty §3. se * Francis Hackett. Brilliant 110. NOVA. Masterly lover of | Reserve, inflation, etc. 
ing and fascinating woman in THE STORY story of lusty royal bluebeard Be BG wy gy ts. U norermerty $5.00 
all history. Her beauty conquered WORLD’S TY TERATORE and his six wives. eupert ated i Se ao LOOKS 
emperors. nv a $2. - —John Macy. Formerly $5.00 SEX IN cine £5.00 Ill. ‘THE SON OF MAN: THE 137. AT AT fre Fe AND. DEATH— 
10. Eel tes Franks THE STORY OF MAN- | 69, SEX - as STORY OF JESUS—Emil | By Joseph Collins, M.D. Ex 
Pott Tell ew a a * KIND — Hendrik Willem | pausen ‘ ae by Ho 2 dwig. Powerfully beautifuj | tremely frank discussion of 
° ~y ells = wend of a van Loon. Famous history of |} i Ellis. 30 oh ittes a ie Formerly $3.00 | birth control, indulgence, mental 
faiths Formerly $5.00 | world with 188 illustrations in | (°F * “anaeel an INDIA: LAND OF THE | and physical disturbances. 
19. 7 Ey or OF 1 a author’s unique manner. tesenn ees toes, Fermerae0s Se 112. BLACK PAGODA— Formerly $3.00 
pee ot, G. Wels. This Formeriy $5.00 | 10, MYSTERY_—E OME nde. | Lowell Thomas. Luxury, squalor 153. SCIENCE OF EATING— 
— erp rece sne ‘volume. New | 49, KEEPING MENTALLY | powell. A ‘venture in | —Sanctity, sensuality—wisdom, * Alfred W. McCann. Great 
complete in one volume. ew . FiT—Joseph Jastrow. Psy- | Powell. mazing adventures in | j-norance Formerly dd 00 | book ty internationally recog- 


and revised. Includes maps, mysterious Nepal. Daring disclo- 
charts, illustrations, diagrams, Formerly $3.50 | Utes, of social customs, shock- 113. purse IN’ oe i RN Ee authority i and = its 
etc. 1,200 pages. Unabridged. SIX YEARS IN THE AA ing “‘religious’’ depravity. I FE—Maurice i, Ellie’ cane Vi ~y Str eh nd He tt 
Formerly $5.00 im - ntroduction by Havelock Ellis. | sure Vigor. Strength an ealth 

Oo 


Formerly $4.00 
°* LAY LE — Carveth Effect of group nakedness on so- | in Infancy, Youth and Age. 
23. Feet ody pret, s. Wells. Sheerest excitement, hu- 72. 4 LAUGH A DAY KEEP 


THE DOCTOR AWAY-— | ‘ia! behavior, sex taboos, pru- Formerly $3.00 


chology guide tor average reader. 


*| mor in astonishing animal and Cobb , rience. With 29 uncensored pho- = ose NAKED— 

pletely revised. Formerly $o'50 | Rative life, Formerly $3.00 | fund of funny stories for longest, | £°S: Formerly $8.00 | LOL. § . Adventures of a 
ONG “THE. NUDISTS FAMOUS TRIALS | OF | joudest oe Formerly $2.50 1] THE HUMAN BODY— rad, wy A oR, woman who 

24, A —, and Mason Mer- + HISTORY — Lord Birken- 74. OSCAR WILDE. HIS LIFE * Logan Clendening, M.D. | turned from private to public 


Formerly $4.00 AND CONFESSIONS— Stop worrying about yourself. | practice of nakedness. Amusing, 


rill. Frank answers to ques- The truth about weight, diet, | instructive. Over 50 illus. 





tions Nudism has raised. nti- oo T LL BE CONRUEST OF PEAR Frank Harris. Genius who died 


mate, exparsenene, of young seneee = --3 h-, beleed in poverty and ame because habits, ‘‘nerves,” “heart trou- Formerly $2.00 
merican man and woman who c mq , ill- | of nameless vice—hideous then, 

tried it. Tells truth about —— De of ——s A, understood and pitied now. a SE TC OR eS 
motives, mixed companions, ef- 10 y- ormerty Formerly $3.75 

fects. on modesty, health ° and | 57 MEET GENERAL GRANT |77 QUEEN ELIZABETH — GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

emotions. 22 unchanged photos. « —W. E. Woodward. Finest tharine Anthony. Amaz- Dept. 795, Garden City, N. Y. 


Formerly $3.00 | biography of Grant, clearest | ing era of Virgin Queen who 


: Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. 1 
28. THE NATURE OF THE | picture of Civil Var yet written. | built an empire, died ofheartbreak. i i 


will either send you within 5 days $1 pas 10c (to cover packing 


WORLD AND OF MAN— Formerly $5.00 Formerly $4.00 and postage) for each volume or I will return the hooks without 
Edited by H. H. Newman. THE ESS~Bertran OF HAP- 85 GENGHIS KHAN—Harold being obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of books you 
Biography of Universe. Stars, * PINES ussell, | SY¥+ Lamb. Terror of civiliza- want.) 
earth, bacteria, plants, reptiles, | Strips shams from ‘“‘sin,’’ fear, | tion, conquered half the known 
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mammals, Man. 562 pa 136 | love, living. Formerly $3.00 | world. Formerly $3.50 
illustrations. Sermorle 4 $h. 00 
HOW TO by LET- 
S—Mary 


30. FER ©. Crowther. 5 DAYS’ FREE 
Complete | oaae to personal, 
yuSiness letter Paiting, 

ting, EXAMINATION 


£ 0 

31, manag I EEE | os ae conse Bt te Mat exon 
ertran usse se the coupon. want. to 

Straight thinkin 2 sex ethics. | without money. Books will ir sent at ON APPROVAL. Pay nothing 

rmerly $3.00 | in advance—nothing to postman. So confident are we that ST 

32. $ 40 tye 3 OF < TLAND | DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a. greater value for $1 than 


you 
Porter | realize without actuall mums f, that making 
Weel Considered _, best of | FREE EXAMINATION R. Examine for 5 days. Then pe 


all police memoirs recently p pub. only $1 plus 
lished. By the famous chief o not 

the C.I.D., the Yard S Se ever saw return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of 
crime-mill, Illustrated. many titles are limited—don’t delay. SaRReY CITY PUBLISH- 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


REUNITED: Six-year-old June Robles is re- 
turned to her mother, after being held by 
kidnapers for nineteen days in a desert pit 
near Tuscon, Ariz.—(See page 8). (Acme). 

MecLARNIN TRAINS: The handsome Irish 
welterweight champion, Jimmy McLarnin, 
sails into a sparring partner, in preparation 
for his fight with Barney Ross.—(See page 
21). (International). 

ASTOR HEARD: Appearing before the Sem 
ate ocean mail inquiry, Vincent Astor (left) 
testifies that he never received any mes- 
sages relating to the shipping business while 
cruising on his yacht Nourmahal with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.—(See page 26). (Acme). 

OUT TO STOP WAR: Capt. Anthony Eden 
(right), who spoke for Great Britain before 
the League of Nations, seeking an arms em- 
bargo against both Bolivia and Paraguay to 
end the Chaco war.—(See page 5). (Key- 
stone). 

RAINBOW READY: Skippered by Harold 8. 
Vanderbilt, the yacht Rainbow sails on her 
first test as a prospective defender of the 
America’s Cup.—(See page 21). (Inter- 
national). 

SEVEN WENT DOWN: Lifeboat of the liner 
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Olympic rescues four of the crew of the Astor on Stand in Shipping Probe. + 26 
lightship Nantucket, which was cut in two cee ee 
by the speeding Olympic and sank with eee Se eo ee 
seven aboard.—(See page 9). (International). LAW . etal AG as “de tee asi Leck). eee 
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NAZI NEWSPAPERS 


Some years ago, when the French, Belgian, 
and British soldiers occupied the Rhineland, 
J made a journey to Europe and also visited 
the occupied territory and established con- 
nections with several learned men. They 
send German newspapers quite often, of all 
types; I cannot say that the papers “duti- 
fully distribute photographs of swastika- 
decorated Nazis.” In fact, very seldom one 
finds such pictures, and I had newspapers 
from all parts of Germany. 

It seems to me that most of the “news” 
about Germany is distorted and I do not be- 
lieve that there is a law’ compelling news- 
papers in Germany to bring pictures of 
“swastika-decorated Nazis.” 

F. Braun 

Hawkeye, Iowa 


ROOSEVELT GRANDCHILDREN 


I was surprised to read in the May 19 
News-WeEEK that President Roosevelt has 
five grandchildren . . . Is that correct? I 
have heard of only four. 

Ewinc R, RICHARDS 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Richards’s 
neighbors at Hyde Park, Y., have as 
News-WEEK -reported, five grandchildren. 
They are: Children of Curtis B. Dall and 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Dall: Anna Roose- 
velt Dall and Curtis Roosevelt Dall. Child 
of James and Betsey Cushing Roosevelt: 
Sara Delano Roosevelt. Child of Elliott and 
Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt: William Don- 


ner Roosevelt. Child of Elliott and Ruth 
Cae Roosevelt: Ruth Chandler Roose- 
velit. 


LIGHTS BY RADIO 


On page 17, May 12 issue in regard to 
radio station WLW in Cincinnati you say: 
“Their station broadcast so much power 
that when household light switches were 
shut off, lights went on burning.” And also 
that “By rewiring their houses Mason (Ohio) 
residents now have their switches working 
again.” 

Is this so? I’m curious to know what 
kind of rewiring of houses was done. 

WLW should move their station to the 
Tennessee Valley and satisfy those souls 
who are thirsting for cheap power. You 
wouldn't catch them rewiring their homes. 
They would undoubtedly install more out- 
lets at once, and unscrew their light bulbs 
or disconnect their appliances when they 
didn’t want to use them. 

Sounds like the problem of radio-trans- 
mission of power has been solved. Yours 
for more WLW’s. 

H. C. Wieters 


Charleston, S. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Wieters is per- 
fectly consrect—WLW’s unintended house 
lighting was a good example of wireless 
transmission of power. It was not, however, 
a practical example because of enormous 
power losses. 

From the average 50,000-watt station such 


DISTINGUISHED 


.-.in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


ROOF RESTAURANT AND BAR 
NOW OPEN ON 32nd FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 
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News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Miustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


ee ene 


iF. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
i News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


* Please enter my subscription to News- 
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as Columbia’s WABC in New York about 
70 horsepower is pumped into space from 
the antenna. This dwindles to one-thou- 
sandth of 70 horsepower within a few hun- 


dred feet and to one millionth in a couple 
of miles. The gigantic WLW sprays out 


some 700 horsepower which diminishes at 
the same rate. Despite this rapid loss, there 
was still ample power to light the lights in 
Mason, Ohio, homes near the broadcasting 
lant. 

‘ The mechanics of the unintended home 
lighting: When light switches were far re- 
moved from the bulbs, as for example up- 


stairs switches for downstairs lights, the 
wires strung between light and switch in- 


Pi bd . 
doce, gucient (ree current irom the etter] @@@inst all other brushless shaves! 


light bulbs themselves, no such trouble was 
encountered. 
EASIER-SPREADING 
Glider is never hard or lumpy 
— spreads with a light finger 
touch. 


To get away from this trouble Crosle 
generously supplied Mason residents wit 

SNOW-WHITE 

You can see where your razor 

has been; where it still must go. 


filters for their light switches so that every- 
SILK-SMOOTH 
Glider contains finer ingre- 
dients. It’s as soft as velvet — 


one is now happy. 
smooth as silk. 










SECESSION THREAT 


Reading over a back number of NeEews- 
Week (Apr. 28, 1934), I notice that, in 
connection with the dispute between the 
NRA and Alabama coal operators, you say: 

“One wild-tongued local industrialist de- 
clared: ‘Sherman’s march to the sea was no 
more destructive than the NRA is going to 
be to the South. Before it is over we may 
have secession.’ ” 

Truthfully, did any one make this re- 
mark? And if any one did, was he really 
an industrialist or merely some two-by-four 
shop foreman? 







































GeorGe Y, GRANTLEY 
Baltimore, Md. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The statement was 





EASY-RINSING 


made by Theodore Swann, president of the , x 
Swann Corporation (chemicals) and a lead- Because Glider is not greasy 
ing Alabama industrialist. or lardy, it rinses more readily 
from the razor, the face, and 
GO DOWN, MOSES? the fingers. 


Two items in your last issue (May 19 PDC J 
News-WEEK) remind me of the Bible. BR TAY TEAS 
In oe one Pee ae you ne 4 NON-CLOGGING 
the business benefits which have been brought = Glider does not stifle the pores. 
about by the New Deal and in its sequel you AY js 
say that General Johnson yields to criticism AVE : Lets the skin breathe—keeps 
by relinquishing some powers of the NRA it looking clear and clean. 
Having led us to the Promised Land, is he 
going to be punished for his pains? Has he, 
like Moses, “cracked down” once too often? vi ] : MORE-SOFTENING 

J. Epwarp WarFIELD Vy: The quick-penetrating oils in 
eed Glider make the beard sur- 


render without a struggle. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
ONE PUBLIC LEDGER LEFT 


In your issue of May 12, page 8, you 
speak of the “late Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er.” I must have missed the issue of News- 
Week which reported the death of that 
newspaper. At any rate I was laboring un- 
der the delusion that it was continuing a 
career begun—wasn’t it 100 years ago? 
What happened to The Ledger? 

GeorceE B,. Dawson 

Mobile, Ala. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: As told in News- GLIDER IS BETTER— check it point for point and see. Let your face and 
Week, Apr. 21, The Public Ledger was| your razor tell you that here is brushless shaving perfection. Glider is 
absorbed by The Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. ild : h ki I k h l f the b d 
16, in its ninety-ninth year. The Curtis.| Milder—easier on the skin. It takes the tussle out of the beard. It does 


Martin interests, which, under the terms of] : . 
Cyrus HL ie, Catils’s wiih, wees dochldinen to not dull the blade. Try a tube and see these Glider promises made good 
sell the magazines he founded, were not| 1M Glider’s performance. 


bound to continue the newspapers he pub- js 

lished, Since Mr, Curtis's death last fans. P. S. Complete every shave (lather or latherless) with Aqua Velva, The most 
they ave so e ew ork vening ,, . M4 : ° ° #4 
Peck ‘sal thavael ‘Tus: piel, tosaueeeeeh widely used after shaving freshener in the world because it stimulates, conditions 
paper. The Evening Public Ledger, which —helps keep the face Fit! 
Mr. Curtis founded in 1914, is still being 


published. 
LAPSE FROM CYNICISM GLIDER e®.6hU6©° NEW BRUSHLESS 
_ The McNamara brothers’ trial is men- R 
tioned in your headliner of the leonine law- ae s al AV E BR Y WI L L ‘ AMS 
(May 19 NeEws- 


yer, ‘gy peal : - 
‘EEK) but its sequel seems to have been 

left out. Having Solids heatiiers’ a MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 
quittal, Darrow himself was tried for subor- 
nation of perjury and was likewise acquitted, | THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-5 


but he was so much impressed by the State’s| Gl#stombury, Conn.. U. S. A. 
case that he burst into tears in the court| ©#@adiaa Address: LaSalie, MONTREAL. 


THINNER-FILM 


Glider goes farther—doesn’t 
have to be smeared on in a 
heavy coat. Nestles closer to 


the base of the beard. 





room, I believe that this lapse from lofty Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I am enclosing 4c in stamps. 
cynicism ought to be recorded. , i; PEORNes ceceSéstwes eesseussscacsece SuNdaceedecdéies INS ods cavcesessss PPITTITITITTI TT itt Tree 
WitttaM O’FaRRELL * City evcceseeccesoos Ceececeoccece badddbebe dodiddc ced lle § ivicdcbun cavevs OOo oe eerescssesesessssseseses 
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WITH ALL IT 18..AND HAS. .AND 


You get more for your money when you buy the big, economical Pontiac 
Eight. Owners report 16 to 18 miles to the gallon of gas. .. . The records 
show you get more for your Pontiac when you come to sell it or trade it 


in. ... And all the while you’re driving it your Pontiac gives you everything! 
SEE IT—DRIVE IT—BEFORE YOU BUY ANY CAR 


PONTIAC 













Vlew 


and up, list prices at Pontiac, Mich. [lust , 

riolet, List priceat Pontiac, Mich., $805. Wi 

5 tires, metal tire covers, tire locks, 
wells, tire iers, trunk rack 

$77.50 additional. Pontiac is a General | Va 

with Fisher Bodies and Fisher No Draft Ventilation: 
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ARMAMENTS: Too Many Customers for American Munition 


Makers Cause Roosevelt to Ask for Embargo and League Treaty 


A few rude twitches given last week 
to the veil of secrecy covering the 
armament industry revealed Americans 
as merchants of war material. 

Their customers include one great 
warlike empire (Japan) and her help- 
less neighbor (China); one large, rest- 
less European nation (Germany); two 
warring South American countries 
(Bolivia and Paraguay), and two other 
South American Republics (Colombia 
and Peru), whose war threats may be 
ended by peaceful agreement. 

In the House of Commons, soft Brit- 
ish voices spoke frankly about Uncle 
Sam’s delay in shutting down upon 
armament exports. In Washington these 
remarks were followed by the appear- 
ance of a White House clerk at the 
Senate door with a Presidential mes- 
sage. Dust was shaken from an unrati- 
fied, long-dormant treaty, and prepara- 
tions were speeded for a Senate Com- 
mittee’s investigation of American mu- 
nition firms. 


Gran Cuaco: After two years of 
fighting, 100,000 Bolivian and Para- 
guayan troops still squinted over their 
sights on the front line or scuffed up 
clouds of dust on roads in back areas, 
marching up to the trenches. Ten thou- 
sand more lay dead in a boundary dis- 
pute which several Pan-American con- 
ferences and a League of Nations Com- 
mission failed to settle. 

Probably few of the privates who 
were killed in action, blinded, or maimed 
for life, knew why their governments 


should make them fight for a remote, 
fever-infested jungle. But the League 
Commission in a report, revealed that 
Argentine tanning companies dream 
of wealth in the lower Chaco. In the 
Northwest, the American Standard Oil’s 
tireless prospectors have struck oil. 
Neither Bolivia nor Paraguay manu- 
factures its own munitions. They are 
supplied by American and European 
countries which preach peace and 
pocket the profits of slaughter. 


Lonpon: There has long been talk of 
an arms embargo. Lounging before 
the Government Bench in the House of 
Commons last week, Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord President of the Council, sudden- 
ly electrified his listeners. 

The United States, he said in his 
calm way, was unable to join the Chaco 
embargo negotiations a year ago be- 
cause it lacked authority which Con- 
gress refused to grant. Pressed to pin 
the failure squarely on this country, he 
blurted: “The House can draw its 
own conclusions.” 

Next day Capt. Anthony Eden (see 
cover), Lord Privy Seal, rose in that 
great international fishbowl, the Coun- 
cil Hall at Geneva. He begged the 
League to appeal to seventeen arms- 
exporting nations to cease shipments 
to both Bolivia and Paraguay. An 
interpreter droned the proposal in 
French. Jean-Louis Barthou, French 
Foreign Minister, leaped to support 
Great Britain. The delegates of Italy, 
Argentina, and Czechoslovakia were 
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among those who chimed in enthusias- 
tically. 


WASHINGTON: The world’s’ eyes 
turned to the White House. There Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, Britain’s Ambassador, 
strode into President Roosevelt's sunny, 
oval office. 

What they discussed was not made 
public. But next morning the Senate 
heard a message from the President. 
It called for ardent Senate support of 
the Committee which, under the Nye- 
Vandenberg Resolution, will investigate 
the carefully guarded secrets of our 
arms manufacturers, and consider the 
desirability of building government 
plants. 

The President urged the Senate to 
ratify a treaty, signed at Geneva nine 
years ago, for supervision of interna- 
tional traffic in war materials. He 
expressed the hope that the Disarma- 
ment Conference will adopt more far- 
reaching measures than this treaty 
contains. 

Referring to the mad international 
armament race, he said: “This grave 
menace to the peace of the world is 
due in no small measure to the un- 
controlled activities of the manufac- 
turers and merchants of engines of 
destruction, and it must be met by the 
concerted action of the peoples of all 
nations.” 

The message did not refer to the 
Gran Chaco. But in the afternoon 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 


WIDE WORLD 


Truckloads of Bolivian Troops off for the Chaco War, With Arms Supplied by the United States and Europe 
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mittee, snapped out in clipped syllables 
a. joint resolution prepared by the 
administration. Under it the Presi- 
dent may prohibit sale within the 
United States of arms and munitions 
to countries engaged in the Chaco 
War. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
immediately reported the Geneva 
Treaty favorably, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Great European arms-pro- 
ducing countries. 

Arms manufacturers and salesmen 
in the United States saw a cherished 
market (see table) dwindling. Mer- 
chants in Great Britain, Argentina, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Sweden, and Japan are all said to have 
fattened on the Chaco dead, and on the 
threat of war between Colombia and 
Peru. 


Leticia: Colombia and Peru have not 
actually fought over Senor Vigil’s farm. 
The Senor’s property was in Colombia. 
Two years ago, one of the Senor’s 
Peruvian agents advised the Colom- 
bian Government to buy the land “as a 
matter of International convenience.” 
Colombia was not interested. “An ex- 
tortion plot!” said the newspaper El 
Tiempo. But the farm lay near Leticia, 
a minute port on the upper Amazon 
which Peru had ceded to Colombia. In 
September, 1932, after the Colombian 
sale fell through, Senor Vigil’s Peru- 
vian partisans seized the port. 

Until last June gunboats and air- 
planes in the regions constantly threat- 
ened to disturb the peace. Then, with 
Peru’s consent, the League of Nations 
took over the territory under mandate 
for one year. 

Meanwhile, both nations made costly 
preparations for the war they expected 
this June. Munitions were purchased. 
Colombia hired 50 American aviators 
and mechanics at $500 a month, and 
rumor had it they would earn a bonus 
of $125 for each day’s fighting. 100 
British sailors left to fight for Peru. 

While the contestants prepared for 
war, Brazilians in Rio De Janeiro 
worked for peace. Last week delegates 
of the squabbling nations agreed to ac- 











INTERNATIONAL 
Norman Davis Sails to Europe 
for Another Disarmament Attempt 


cept the terms of the Brazilian medi- 
ator, Afranio De Mello Franco, former 
Foreign Minister. Peru will express 
regret for anti-Colombian demonstra- 
tions; the Leticia zone will be demili- 
tarized, and disputed matters will be 
submitted to The Hague Court. 

The peacemakers kissed tearfully, 
then celebrated with a champagne 
party at the Peruvian legation. 


OTHER MARKETS: Japan’s arms pur- 
chases also came under scrutiny last 
week. The Mitsui Mining Co., the vast 
Mitsui interests’ branch that is said to 
be subsidized by the War Ministry, has 
bought from E. I. Du Pont De Nemours 
& Co. the latest in ammonium nitrate 
machinery. Ammonium nitrate may be 
used in fertilizers or in manufacture 
of explosives. The Du Ponts insisted 
the transaction was commercial. When 
the machinery’s expense was men- 
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tioned, the Mitsuis explained airily 
that they always bought the best. 

A House Military Affairs subcom- 
mittee heard evidence that Japan buys 
70 per cent of all tin-plate scrap, in- 
valuable in wartime, exported from 
the United States. 

In the first three months of this 
year, Germany’s purchases of planes 
and equipment in this country more 
than doubled those for all of 1933. 

The Bellanca Aircraft Corp. is build- 
ing twelve military-type planes, valued 
at $300,000, for an unnamed foreign 
customer. 


GENEVA: President Roosevelt’s anti- 
arms message roused even the mori- 
bund Council of the League. It ap- 
pealed to 31 nations to rush approval 
of the embargo, and scheduled a spec- 
ial meeting May 30 when, it is hoped, 
the ban may go into effect. 

Last week Norman H. Davis, United 
States Ambassador-at-Large, sailed on 
the Aquitania for Geneva, where the 
Disarmament Conference reconvenes 
May 29. 

“What the results of the meeting will 
be,” he said in the most pessimistic 
statement he ever released, “I cannot 
tell and do not care to predict... 
Unquestionably a crisis has now been 
reached in the negotiations, but since 
no nation has anything really to gain 
through a failure, and all nations have 
much to gain by a success, I cannot 
believe that any nation will... dare to 
face the consequences of a failure.” 

In the House of Commons a wit sug- 
gested that the world arms situation 
was sufficiently serious to demand 
some “supreme effort” such as a visit 
to Geneva by Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald did not 
answer. 

Everyone was surprised that Mr. 
Davis was going back. It was felt he 
could do no more than be in at the 
death. Yet by his presence he would 
show the sympathy of the United 
States. An arms embargo in the 
Chaco would at least be a pretty nose- 
gay to place on the bier of the defunct 
conference. 














From Figures Compiled by the Department of Commerce 





Calendar Year, 1933 


January—March, 1934 
































Bolivia Colombia Paraguay Peru Bolivia Colombia Paraguay Peru 

Revolvers and Pistols $ 541 $ 224 $ 880 $ 224 $ 63 
Rifles _—_ 94 _ 501 —— 141 —- 148 
Shotguns —_— 494 —_—-- 138 676 439 —— 
Machine and Heavy 

Ordnance Guns and Carriages 357 3,344 36,400 6,000 69,945 70 55,500 450 
Shot Shells 426 4,501 — 1,647 —- 835 —— 493 
Metallic Cartridges 67,123 2,100 — 1,537 114,762 1,463 oe 503 
Explosives, Shells and Projectiles _—— 92,875 _ —- --— —— —— — 
Other Ammunition, Including Fire- 

works 5,977 12,909 ed 4,819 1,259 1,702 4,655 296 
Smokeless Powder 316 1,074 — 483 — 112 oa 220 
Dynamite 33,002 45,895 -_—— 147,644 ed 4,055 sae 49,140 
Other Explosives 40,125 20,035 ——— 1,045 68 650 —- 
Safety Fuses a 8,302 —— 20,260 ae 161 oe 14,339 
Blasting Caps —— 11,610 oe 6,629 ad 2,499 ——— 9,235 
Airplanes, Seaplanes, and Other Air- 

craft 133,000 656,593 —— 188,475 15,990 54,800 -—— —_—— 
Engines and Aircraft 57,688 94,138 —_ 14,198 28,878 58,120 —_—-- —_— 
Aircraft Parts and Accessories 64,054 171,200 11 157,712 21,583 7,798 —- 59,205 
Parachutes and Parts 6,098 14,989 2,190 3,756 —— 252 —— —— 
Raw Cotton 193,797 536,508 — —— 98,245 127,491 — _ 
Iron and Steel Scrap — - 1,308 ao —_—— — —_ 
Trucks and Busses 447,541 266,086 55,972 333,049 158,060 105,440 115,500 104,228 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers — 1,567 7,224 40 783 —— —_—_ 
Total $1,050,045 $1,950,138 $94,483 $897,305 $509,506 $367,035 $175,718 $238,257 
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CHICAGO FAIR: Fresh Peiat,New Buildings; |e 


Gates Swing Open, Ready for 12,500,000 Visitors 


Good Chicago housewives, suffering 
from the year’s first real Summer heat, 
last week were busy packing things 
away in moth-proof chests. Near by, 
the reverse was happening. Thousands 
of workmen along the lakefront were 
busy taking a city out of mothballs. 

Wire barricades were pulled down 
from the fronts of some buildings. Oth- 
ers had oilcloth coats torn from them. 
Grease was stripped from outlandish 
machinery. Garish paint was smeared 
over garish structures. Chicago was 
getting ready to open the 1934 Chicago 
World’s Fair, built from remnants of 
1933’s Century of Progress. 

A grand total of 12,500,000 custom- 
ers this year is the hope of Rufus 
Dawes, Fair president. The former 
Vice President’s brother has elaborate 
plans to make visitors troop through 
the gates and pay off the $3,889,690 
still due purchasers of $10,000,000 
worth of bonds. 

Only 13 per cent of last year’s build- 
ings will be missing. Replacing them 
is much that is bright and new. 

Indications of the harvest Chicago 
merchants and hotel-keepers may reap 
this Summer is given by advance sales. 
Running far ahead of figures a year 
ago, 3,500,000 people have already 
bought 50-cent tickets. 


REOPENING: It was clear in October 
that Chicago merchants would not rel- 
ish tearing down $38,000,000 worth of 
Fair buildings that had brought mil- 
lions of cash-spending tourists to their 
city. But chief advocate of reopening 
was Mayor Edward Kelly. A renewed 
Fair fits nicely into his one-man pros- 
perity campaign. 

Other advocates were hotel men and 
unpaid bondholders who could lose 
nothing and stood to gain much. So, 
when President Roosevelt gave his of- 
ficial sanction to another year of Fair, 
the question was settled. 

All Winter, plans for a bigger and 
better Fair were drafted. Largely at 
Mayor Kelly’s behest, officials decided 
1934’s exhibition should have its moral 
tone heightened. Although the Streets 
of Paris, featuring Sally Rand and two 
ostrich-plume fans, were highly profit- 
able (gross receipts: $1,465,000), many 
shocked customers protested. So into 
all 1934 contracts went clauses allow- 
ing the management to decide what 
was lewd, obscene, and vulgar—which 
will doubtless make this year’s Fair as 
pure as could be desired. 


New Exuisits: By all odds the great- 
est new exhibit will be Henry Ford’s 
Drama of Transportation. While the 
Detroit manufacturer decided to re- 
main out of 1933’s exposition, this year 
he entered with a bang. 

Spending $1,500,000, he built a vast, 
modern structure 900 feet long and 10 
Stories high. For those who come to 
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ACME 


The Sky Ride and the New Distillers’ Building (Left) 
Extending Over a Lagoon at the Chicago World’s Fair 





ACME 


Henry and Edsel Ford, Big Exhibitors, Are Shown 
Around the Fair Grounds by Rufus Dawes, President 
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Floating Shell for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Not 
to Be Outdone at the Fair by the Detroit Symphony 
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Sketch of Lighting Effects for Chicago Fair’s Giant Fountain, Using as Much Water as a City of 1,000,000 


gape Saturday he will have an exciting 
panorama. Starting his story with the 
drag—the crude conveyance antedating 
the wheel’s invention—Ford traces the 
evolution of transportation to the pres- 
ent. His workmen have reproduced sec- 
tions of Appius Claudius’s Appian Way, 
a section of a bone-strewn Sahara cara- 
van route, and the Antioch-Baghdad 
highway trod by the Caesars. 

While in Chicago last week on an in- 
spection tour, Mr. Ford drove out to 
St. Luke’s Hospital with Rufus Dawes 
to call on Samuel Insull. He found the 
ex-fugitive, who had been without a 
dentist for two years, groaning at the 
prospect of having his upper molars 
extracted. 

Overjoyed to see his old friend, Mr. 
Insull asked how he happened to drop in. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Ford, “you know 
that any time you are in Chicago, and 
I am here, I will make a special trip 
to see you.” 

At the Fair, the French village will 
once more be in evidence, this year 
without Sally Rand, who demanded $8,- 
000 a week. Her place will be taken by 
the singing Duncan sisters. 

Other nations will also reproduce sec- 
tions of their lands. Probably the most 
ambitious of these twelve new fac- 
similes, which are costing foreign coun- 
tries about $200,000 each, will be those 
of Ireland, Switzerland, and Germany. 

Ireland will reproduce a small section 
of the old Dublin sod. In addition, 
Dinty Moore’s famous Dublin Bar will 
boom Irish whisky business. 

Switzerland will be more rural. Its 
village, a reproduction of part of the 
old section of Berne, will have “Alps” 
70 feet high generously sprinkled with 
artificial snow. Another snow scene 
provided for sweltering visitors is Ger- 
many’s Black Forest Village. Its build- 
ings, covered with artificial snow and 
festooned with glass icicles, will be 
cooled by mechanical equipment. In the 
Nazis’ public square will be a skating 
pond with ammonia-made ice. 


FinANcES: Where in 1933 22,500,000 
people paid admissions to the Fair, in 


1934 about half that number would 
satisfy officials. Many, they think, will 
come from Canada, lured by better ex- 
change rates. Others who failed to get 
to Chicago last Summer will try to go 
there this year. Still other Fair fan- 
ciers will return to see what is new. 

Officials considered the $1.17 spent 
by the average 1933 visitor satisfac- 
tory, but feel in 1934, with money freer, 
the average will be raised a few pen- 
nies. Since fewer customers are ex- 
pected, Mr. Dawes decided to cut con- 
cession rents. The man who last Sum- 
mer paid $1,000 rent for a 10-by-10 
hot-dog stand will be let off this year 
for $500. 

Concessionaires are all flocking back. 
A few sample figures on concessions 
during the 1933 run: Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon Casino: $879,000; Crown Foods, 
with 40 stands scattered through 
the grounds: $1,685,000; Ripley’s 
Odditorium: $538,000; the Sky Ride: 
$757,000. 

Among the more spectacular new at- 
tractions will be symphony orchestras. 
To entertain visitors on his eleven-acre 
lot, Henry Ford hired the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra for twelve weeks. Not 
to be outdone, Swift & Co. hired Dr. 
Frederick Stock and his Chicago Sym- 
phony. For ten weeks they will give 
free concerts to Iowa farmers, New 
York clerks, California  citrus-fruit 
growers and other visitors. 

Other free entertainment will in- 
clude “the largest fountain ever built.” 
Although it will not, as Arthur Bris- 
bane optimistically reported in his syn- 
dicated column a week ago last Sunday, 
throw its spray 780 feet in the air, it 
will be the world’s largest by a safe 
margin. 

Intended to supplant the Sky Ride as 
a main attraction, the vast fountain 
when in action will look like an igloo 
with a 570-foot-long tunnel. It’s daily 
water consumption would amply supply 
a city of 1,000,000. 


OPENING: Without pomp and circum- 
stance uniformed ticket-takers_ will 
open the gates Saturday at 9 A. M. 


But the official opening will occur later 
in the day. 

At noon, more than 10,000 military 
marchers, generously supplied with 
brass bands, will march down Michigan 
Avenue to the Fair grounds to encour- 
age crowds. In the evening will come a 
real fiesta. Then, in the court of the 
big Hall of Science Building, a talking 
picture will be flashed on a screen. 
President Roosevelt, making his first 
appearance in a scenario-movie, will 
make a short talk and push a shadow 
button. 

As he does so, millions of candle- 
power of lights will flood Lake Michi- 
gan’s waterfront, and America will 
have another World’s Fair. 


CRIME: Police Dig out, Thugs in, 
Along the Underworld Front 


On the crime front last week: 


® In Tucson crowds danced and sang 
all night. June Robles, 6-year-old Mex- 
ican child, was safe from her kidnap- 
ers. 

She kissed her mother again and 
again (see cover). She blew kisses to 
rejoicing Arizonians. One after an- 
other, members of her family slipped 
away to offer thanks at the altar in 
San Augustin Cathedral. Then they 
drove to inspect June’s desert, cactus- 
covered hiding place. “Dios,” mur- 
mured her grandmother, as she saw 
the “grave” in which the child was 
held for nineteen days. 

Officers carefully dug out the cor- 
rugated iron coffin and looked for clues. 
They arrested two suspects, and angry 
throngs threatened lynchings. But 
June failed to identify them as her 
captors, and the search went on. 


® In Beverly Hills movie stars rubbed 
elbows with lesser mortals. William 
F. Gettle, wealthy oilman was safe 
from his kidnapérs. 

“Thank God, Thank God,” murmured 
his invalid wife. Four little Gettles 
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hugged the unshaven father, who, they 
thought, had been away on atrip. The 
elder Gettles telegraphed congratula- 
tions to the Robles family. Souvenir 
hunters in La Crescenta tore bits off 
the shack where Gettle had been found. 

In 24 hours three suspects, captured 
after the oilman’s rescue, confessed, 
pleaded guilty, and went to San Quen- 
tin for life. 


® In Washington President Roosevelt 
signed six Anti-Crime Laws, tightening 
the nation’s net around kidnapers and 
bandits. “So far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned,” he said as he 
called the Country to war on crime, 
“there will be no relenting.” 


® In Flint, Mich., five men and a wom- 
an held up a bank, relieving it of $30,- 
000. Except for the woman, every 
member of the band was “recognized” 
as John Dillin ~er. 

In Madison, Wis., a Federal Grand 
Jury decided the Nation’s leading des- 
perado was guilty of law-breaking. It 
indicted him on charges of concealing 
persons wanted by the Department of 
Justice. 

2 


LIGHTSHIP: Nantucket Beacon 
Joins List of Sea Tragedies 


Off the churning Nantucket Shoals, 
Lightship No. 117 rose and dipped in a 
heavy swell. Fog curled round her 
stubby masts and blurred the tall let- 
ters NANTUCKET, white- 
painted on her bright red hull. Life 
proceeded with accustomed monotony 
Tuesday of last week. 

Four sailors were painting the wheel- 
house. The first mate stood watch. 
Two vessels had nearly sideswiped the 
little ship during the night. Worn-out, 
Capt. George Braithwaite, 69-year-old 
New Englander, lay reading a novel 
in his bunk. 

A deep-throated foghorn growled 
periodic warning. In the radio shack 
an electric “finger’’ sent out regular 
radio-beam signals. ‘They were con- 
tinued that morning an hour later than 
the customary 10 A. M. signing-off, be- 
cause the White Star Liner Olympic 
was due to pass, inward bound from 
Europe. 

Suddenly the Mate madly jingled the 
collision bell and screamed: 

“The Olympic is on top of us!” 

Into the Lightship’s 630 tons tore 
46,000 tons of heavy steel. Cut square 
in two, the 117 hung a moment on the 
Olympic’s knife-sharp prow, then sank 
in an oily maelstrom. The foghorn 
sounded its own “Taps.” 

Before the huge liner’s engines 
stopped shuddering, two life-boats were 
down, searching for blue-dungareed fig- 
ures swirling into the fog’s shadow. 

“I couldn’t swim,” Captain Braith- 
waite said, “so I consigned myself to 
God Almighty through Christ, and laid 
me down to die.” 

Forty-five minutes later, four of the 
Lightship’s crew, including the Cap- 
tain, were rescued (see cover). Three 
were dead. Four were lost. 

Flags at half-mast, the liner pro- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Corrugated Iron Box in Desert Pit Near Tuscon, Ariz., Where 
6-Year-Old June Robles Was Held by Kidnapers for Nineteen Days 
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June Robles and Her School Report William Gettle and His Children Who 
Which She Clung to in the Desert Thought He Had Been on a Trip 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Three of the Gettle Kidnapers, Who Confessed, Pleaded Guilty, 
and Were Sent to Prison for Life, all Within 24 Hours 
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Captain of the Liner Olympic: . 
“The Name Is B-I-N-K-S, Binks’ 
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"“eneavent 
Survivors of the Nantucket Be- 
ing Hoisted Aboard the Olympic 





¥ KEYSTONE 
Captain Braithwaite: “So I Con- 
signed Myself to God Almighty” 


ceeded to New York. John W. Binks, 
the Olympic’s veteran Master, grimly 
faced news-reel cameras, with Captain 
Braithwaite beside him. 

“Captain Jinks,” said a photog- 
rapher, “have you just one word?” 

“Yes, B-I-N-K-S, Binks,” said the 
Captain. 

Next day, the Olympic’s officers met 
a Commerce Department board of in- 
quiry. Facts discovered: The Liner 
was making sixteen knots when she 
struck, not two or three, as first re- 
ported. She had been unable to get 
the Lightship’s beam signals for ten 
minutes before the collision. The sig- 
nals’ strength told the Olympic’s of- 
ficers nothing of their distance from the 
Lightship, inside a 30-mile radius. She 
had trouble getting land station sig- 
nals which would have indicated her 
position. 

That night, off the same Nantucket 
Shoals, the outward bound Olympic 
passed a squat vessel, the letters 
NANTUCKET white-painted 
on a bright red hull. Lightship No. 
106 had taken up the watch. 


NRA: Darrow Assaults, Johnson 
Retorts, in 150,000 Words 


A 77-year-old lawyer and a retired 
Brigadier General savagely asked the 
President last Monday for one anoth- 
er’s heads. 

It took them 150,000 words to do it. 
Equivalent in length to three detective 
novels, the mighty flow of words com- 
prised: 


®An assault upon NRA as fostering 
monopoly—by the National Recovery 
Review Board, Clarence Darrow Chair- 
man. 


®A defense of NRA and counter-as- 
sault upon the Darrow report as “su- 
perficial, intemperate and inaccurate” 
—by NRA Administrator Johnson, 
General Counsel Richberg, and eight 
deputies. 


®One “supplementary document” pre- 
sented by each side. 


®A five-page minority report by one 
member of the Darrow Review Board. 


® All iast week these verbal earth- 
quakes and counter-earthquakes were 
closely watched by special police in 
the Department of Commerce Building. 
NRA officials found even their person- 
al mail opened by “intelligence” officers 
to prevent leaks. Friday night each 
Washington News Bureau was given 
one copy of the text. By Sunday night 
sweating correspondents wading 
through oceans of adjectives and blis- 
tering invective had boiled the text 
down to 15,000-word summaries. 

Bewildered headline writers pulled 
their hair and epitomized the 150,000- 
word war in such labels as “Monoply 
Rules NRA, Darrow Report Charges; 
Johnson’s Reply Bitter.” 

Formed at the insistence of two Sen- 
atorial NRA hecklers, Borah of Idaho 
and Nye of North Dakota, the Darrow 
Board was authorized to find out how 


the “little fellow” had fared under the 
Recovery Act. It sat for six weeks, 
took testimony on operation of 10 out 
of 400-odd codes and then, in 70,000 
words, reported its conclusions. 

When he read them, General Johnson 
hit the ceiling and demanded oppor- 
tunity. to reply before the report was 
made public. 

Codes for the steel, motion pictures, 
hard and soft coal, ice, eléctrical manu- 
factures, rubber footwear, and clean- 
ing and dyeing industries were covered 
in both report and rebuttal. Codes for 
wooden pencils, petroleum, and lumber 
were investigated but not reported. 
The most ink was spilled over steel 
and motion pictures. 


STEEL: Indictment: The Code is ad- 
ministered by directors of the Iron and 
Steel Institute who fix prices and limit 
production in the “interests of the 
larger companies.” 

Relying heavily upon the testimony 
of Otto Swanstrom, a former horse- 
shoe-maker now in steel business in 
Duluth, Minn., the Board attacked the 
“basing point” Code clause. This 
forced Swanstrom to pay freight rates 
from Chicago on steel delivered to him 
from a point a mile and a half away. 

Defense (by Mr. Richberg): 
Such large companies as United States 
and Bethlehem Steel represent only 20 
per cent of the Code authority. The 
remaining 80 per cent representation 
is divided between 21 smaller com- 
panies. 

From the beginning NRA has been 
critical of the Code’s price provision, 
including the “basing point’ system, 
and has already recommended changes. 
The present Code expires May 31 and 
NRA has recommended ‘or will recom- 
mend” revisions for the permanent 
Code. For the Darrow Board to 
ignore the fact that the Steel Code is 
temporary “makes a mockery of pub- 
lic service.” 


Motion Pictures: Indictment: Eight 
companies intimidate the industry. 

“Block booking” (compelling theatre 
exhibitors to take entire output of one 
company) is condemned. 

The removal of Sol Rosenblatt, 
Amusement Code Administrator, is de- 
manded upon two counts: (1) “He de- 
fied the board by refusing to testify,” 
(2) “He is prejudiced against independ- 
ent producers, distributors, and exhib- 
itors,” due to the fact that he was 
formerly a member of Nathan Burkan’s 
law firm which is frequently employed 
by big movie corporations. 

Defense (by Mr. Rosenblatt): 
The charges are based upon “vicious 
mouthings, innuendoes, and conjectures 
of disgruntled enemies.” 

Block booking has been declared le- 
gal by Federal Courts. The Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Rosenblatt, spent “79 days 
and nights” drawing up the Code 
which Darrow’s Board spent “only fif- 
teen hours” picking to pieces. All of 
his law connections had been severed 
before he joined NRA, and he denied 
that he had bee asked to testify. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS: Darrow: The 
Federal Trade Commission, although 
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weakened, “is far superior to the NRA 
as an enforcing and fact-finding agen- 
cy ... all competition is savage, wolf- 
ish, and relentless ...a steady bal- 
ance in standards of licensing is pos- 
sible only when industry produces for 
use and not for profit’. . . the choice 
is between a monopoly sustained by 
the Government ...and_ socialized 
ownership and control...” 

Johnson: “The report... means 
that the choice of the American people 
is between fascism and communism... 
this Board is not in good faith... it 
is a political sounding board ... its 
continuance would promote private 
purposes at public expense ...I re- 
commend that it be abolished forth- 
with.” 


REACTIONS: Weary with heat, fatigue, 
and age, Clarence Darrow said in Wash- 
ington after the report was released: 
“Time has passed me by . . . I’ve done 
enough work.” But that same day, 
when the President announced that the 
Board would be abolished June 1 as 
previously agreed upon, the old fight- 
ing lawyer blasted back at the NRA 
in still another statement, three pages 
long. 

He claimed he did not know the life 
of his Board was specifically limited, 
that he had more than 100 codes he 
wanted to examine, and that he would 
soon submit a second report covering 
industries in which “conditions are 
even worse than in those which have 
fevered Mr. Richberg’s vision.” 

“We advise him to keep in hand his 
staff of expert evasionists,’” Mr. Dar- 
row said. “When he reads the next re- 
port... he will need more than 157 
pages to steer around its contents...” 

Senator Nye immediately defended 
the Board he inspired by saying that 


ay 


the Darrow report showed that NRA 
was “working destruction for small 
businesses and entrenching monopoly.” 

Senator Borah, who had also advo- 
cated formation of the Board, said he 
was uninterested in the Darrow-John- 
son feud, but that he had an “abun- 
dance of fact in my own files .. . which 
leads me to believe there is no doubt 
whatever that small business is being 
destroyed...” 


CHICAGO FIRE: $10,000,000 
Loss Is a Tragic “Big Event’ 


At 4 o’clock last Saturday afternoon 
all was serene in Chicago. ‘“Packing- 
town,” the sprawling stock-yards area 
in the middle of the city’s teeming 
South Side, presented its usual after- 
noon-off appearance. The thousands 
upon thousands of sheep, hogs, and 
cattle made their animal sounds and 
gave off their heavy animal odors, 
which were accentuated by the 92 de- 
gree-in-the-shade heat. Few packers 
or truckmen were around to hear and 
smell. 

In the midst of this pastoral scene 
in the city stood a cattle pen of the 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Co. 
Parched dry by sweltering sun and a 
rainless month, the old structure needed 
but a spark to make of it a roaring in- 
ferno. At 4:15 the spark arrived— 
from where, no one will ever know. 

Within half an hour the fire had be- 
gun a swirling, roaring, fan-shaped 
march southwestward. At the edge of 
the stock yards—where it had just 
missed the vast plants of Swift and 
Armour—it leapt over Halstead street 
and headed for the residential district. 
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Frantic firemen, their water-pressure 
getting low and their work hampered 
by tens of thousands of milling specta- 
tors, fought for three hours and planned 
dynamiting operations ‘on a mile-wide 
front as the only way to stop the con- 
flagration. Then the wind shifted, 
making wholesale destruction unnec- 
essary. 

At dusk, the fire under control, Chi- 
cago raked through the 80 acres of 
ashes to estimate the damage. Some 
figures: Damage, $10,000,000; lives 
lost, none; buildings destroyed, Dexter 
Pavilion, where Chicago held its smart 
horse shows, The Drovers National 
Bank (a replica of Independence Hall), 
the nine-story Exchange Building, The 
Stockyards Inn, and one fire-house— 
Engine House No. 59. About 500 
horses and 1,000 sheep, cattle, and hogs 
were consumed. 

Chicagoans recently learned that 
their historic $200,000,000 fire of 1871 
was not caused by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
but by the pipe of a beer-drinking Irish- 
man. They have already decided to 
blame smoking for this latest blaze. 
Many feel a carelessly discarded ciga- 
rette did the damage. 


PRIMARIES: Republicans Shout 


“Huzzah; So Do Democrats 


The disorganized Republican party 
anxiously scanned primary election 
returns last week. It found encourage- 
ment enough in one State to break into 
booming cheers. But Democrats, still 
coasting on the President’s popularity, 
also cheered. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The Republican huz- 
zas broke loose in Pennsylvania, 





ACME 


Chicago Stockyards on Fire: Plans to Use Dynamite on a Mile-Wide Front Were Being Made When a 


Shift in the 


ind Came to the City’s Rescue. In the Upper Left Corner Are the W orld’s Fair Grounds 
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stanchest of G. O. P. States. There 
Senator David A. Reed defeated Gov. 
Gifford A. Pinchot (see cover) in a 
bitterly contested race for the Repub- 
lican Senatorial nomination. Mr. Reed 
won by more than 100,000 votes. 

The cheers were evoked because the 
Senator, long a New Deal heckler, 
grimly campaigned on a turn-to-the- 
right platform. Mr. Pinchot, his cheer- 
ful wife, and his liberal friends tried 
to win Republican votes on a stand-by- 
the-President campaign. 

Immediately upon learning the out- 
come, Senator Daniel O. Hastings, di- 
recting the Republican Congressional 
campaign committee, announced: ‘“Foi- 
bles of theorists no longer appeal.” 

Senator Reed observed that Pennsyl- 
vania wanted neither the New Deal 
nor the old deal but “the square deal.” 

Democratic leaders quickly announced 
that they, too, were elated with Penn- 
sylvania’s primary votes. Governor 
Pinchot had polled nearly 500,000 
“Roosevelt” votes; these, they claimed, 
would be turned into Democratic votes 
in November which would be more than 
enough to elect Senator Reed’s neigh- 
bor, friend, and opponent, Joseph F. 
Guffey of Pittsburgh. 

They also called attention to the total 
Republican vote: 1,100,000, which was 
nearly 400,000 short of the number 
polled for Herbert Hoover when he car- 
ried the State in 1932, and 1,000,000 
short of 1928 Republican returns. 

Impartial critics felt the November 
elections would be closely contested. 

George H. Earle, who resigned as 
Minister to Austria to fight success- 
fully for the Democratic Gubernatorial 
nomination, will run against Attorney 
General William A. Schnader who was 
supported by both Pinchot and Reed 
voters. 

To defeat Senator Reed next Fall Mr. 
Guffey will need almost all the 400,000 
Republican voters who didn’t go to the 
polls at all in the primaries. If he 
succeeds he will be the first Democrat 
in 50 years to go to The Senate from 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey: The State is normally 
Republican by 150,000 votes. But A. 
Harry Moore, Democrat, broke down 
the old party machine in 1931 when 
he was swept into the State House by 
more than a 200,000 majority. Last 
week the Governor was unopposed for 
the Democratic Senatorial nomination. 

Republican Senator Hamilton Kean 
was renominated, but he and other Old 
Guard leaders ignored the plight of 
the State party machine. 

A last minute candidate, Harold G. 
Hoffman, Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
captured the Republican Gubernatorial 
nomination. It will be up to him to 
reorganize his party and combine the 
conservatives with the straight Re- 
publicans, the Roosevelt Republicans, 
and the various other groups that 
fought for domination in the primaries. 

Meantime, Governor Moore prepared 
to establish general headquarters at 
Sea Girt, and sweep his friend, Judge 
William L. Dill into the State House 
and himself into the Senate. Since he 
is personally the most popular candi- 





WIDE WORLD 
Senator David A. Reed, Winner In 


Pennsylvania Republican Primary 





ACME 
Gifford Pinchot (Right) Failed to 
Lure Republicans on New Deal Stand 





KaveToONE 
Joseph Guffey, Democrat, Is Expected 
to Give Senator Reed a Close Battle 


date in the State and is running behind 
a tight Roosevelt machine, Republic- 
ans gloomily predicted he would suc- 
ceed. 

The conduct of the candidates dis- 
pleased the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. Attorneys claimed in a complaint 
that Republicans and Democrats had 
been abusing a privilege granted un- 
der the company’s charter of 1866 
whereby the State officials were allowed 
to wire business messages without cost. 

Politicians, complained Western Un- 
ion, have been sending their speeches 
by wire to newspapers, even soliciting 
votes by telegram. Until 1931 New 
Jersey’s State business cost the com- 
pany only $7,000 a yéar. Verbose 
politicians now cost the company $28,- 
000 annually. 


Wisconsin: Grim political veterans in 
Fond du Lac last week voted 252-44 
to create a third party: “The Pro- 
gressive.” Their platform: stand by 
the President. Their principal candi- 
date: “Young Bob” LaFollette, up for 
re-election to the Senate. 

Formerly a Republican in name, 
Senator LaFollette now aims to under- 
mine the State Democratic machine 
headed by Gov. A. G. Schmedeman. 
“The same reactionary interests that 
dominated the Republican party,” he 
declared, “are now reaching out for 
control of the Democratic party .. .” 


OREGON: Two retired Major Generals 
fought for an opportunity to be Ore- 
gon’s Governor last week. Major 
General Charles H. Martin, Democratic 
Congressman, won his battle. Major 
Gen. Ulysses Grant McAlexander, Re- 
publican, lost his to Joe Dunne of 
Portland. 

The public school system, crippled 
by the depression, suffered a terrific 
beating when Oregonians refused to 
raise school relief by a 1% per cent 
general sales tax. 


PUERTO RICO: Gov. Winship 
Legalizes National Lottery 


After July 1 the sun-tanned natives 
of Puerto Rico will have something else 
to bet on besides the price of sugar and 
the arrival of hurricanes. 

Ever since Americans rescued the 
Puerto Ricans from the Spanish, the 
moral tone of the natives was the prime 
concern of Washington’s administra- 
tors there. Hardly had the United 
States assumed control of the country 
than it forbade Puerto Ricans two 
prime amusements: cock-fighting and 
lottery gambling. Twenty years later 
we gave them prohibition, ruining their 
rum and sugar industry and outlawing 
their other popular amusement, drink- 
ing. 

Last year under the New Deal cock- 
fighting was legalized. This year an 
American government subsidized a rum 
distillery. Now Gov. Blanton Winship 
has legalized yet another old Spanish 
custom: the national lottery. 

No romanticist, the Governor had 
been convinced by municipal authori- 
ties that lottery tickets were being 
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bootlegged to the natives. He feels by 
having a national lottery bootleggers 
and crooks no longer will have popular 
support. The first sale will begin July 
1, and lottery officials estimate impov- 
erished natives will find at least $500,- 
000 to gamble with this year. 

Half of the money will be returned 
to lucky Puerto Ricans. The rest will 
be used to improve municipal health 
services and to fight tuberculosis. 

Legislators in this country have late- 
ly begun to argue for State and nation- 
al lotteries to relieve unemployment and 
balance budgets. Not since 1894 has 
an American lottery been legal; ad- 
vertisements and lottery tickets were 
forbidden by a Congressional act urged 
by citizens disgusted at the stench aris- 
ing from the Grand Extraordinary 
Louisiana Lottery. This great gam- 
ble used to draw $28,000,000 a year, re- 
turning Louisiana practically nothing. 

Similar crookedness killed State lot- 
tery games all over the world at the 
turn of the century. But last year 
France made $56,000,000 from a State 
lottery; Italy has electrified railroads, 
Sweden subsidized the arts, and Russia 
appeased gambling-minded peasants 
with government lotteries. 

American lottery agitators hope that 
Puerto Rico’s example will soon be fol- 
lowed in this tax-burdened land. 


ROOSEVELTS: President on 
Cruise to Think Things Over 


For the third successive week-end 
the President broke away from‘* official 
routine and boarded the little Presiden- 
tial yacht Sequoia for a quiet cruise 
down the Potomac. 

Only three persons accompanied him: 
Mrs. Roosevelt; her friend, Miss Lorena 
Hickok, and the President’s private 
secretary, Miss Marguerite LeHand. 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted a chance to med- 
itate on the barrage of messages he 
expected to fire at Congress this week. 


® The President’s cruise followed a 
week packed with official business. To 
Congress he sent messages requesting 
establishment of a Federal housing 
program; appropriation of $1,322,000,- 
000 for relief and public works, and 
Congressional approval of international 
action to control traffic in arms (see 
page 5). 

There were many conferences with 
congressional leaders. The outcome 
showed the President had forsaken the 
“tough guy” role he professed to as- 
sume upon his return from Florida. 

Faced with a reported threat of Con- 
gressional revolt, he eliminated from 
his list of “must” legislation all but six 
measures (bills for stock exchange con- 
trol, relief appropriations, communica- 
tions control, direct loans to industry, 
tariff bargaining, and extension of bank 
deposit guarantees). He was even will- 
ing to pass over the housing bill he 
advocated early in the week, if such 
action would insure adjournment by 
June 9. 


* Further evidence that the President 
was struggling to humor Congress out 
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‘ACME 
Senator Erickson, Who Fell Asleep 
While Presiding Over the Senate 


of Washington came at one of his semi- 
weekly press conferénces. Half joking- 
ly, he rebuked news men for writing 
about “must” legislation. The correct 
term, he pointed out, was not “must” 
but “please.” 


® Conferring with Democratic bigwigs 
on ways to reduce the party’s $500,000 
deficit, the’ President stood out firmly 
against solicitation of contributions 
from large corporations and collection 
of funds by Federal. office-holders. 


® As guests of honor at luncheon, 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt enter- 
tained four members of the Belgian 














RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Twentieth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Glass-Barkley Bill, authorizing RFC 
and Federal Reserve to make direct loans 
to industry totaling $530,000,000; sent it 
to House. 

Received President’s message asking $300- 
000,000 for home building and repair pro- 


gram. 
Passed District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill; sent it to House for action on Senate 


amendments. 

Passed Dill Bill to create Federal Communi- 
catious Commission; sent it to House. 

Received President’s message asking appro- 
priation of $1,322,000,000 for public works 
and relief. 

Received President’s message on control of 
munitions traffic (see page 5). 

Adopted conference reports on six anti- 
crime bills, later signed by President. 

Money appropriated: $37,678,484.94 for Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 15 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Passed appropriation for enforcement of 
Bankhead Cotton Control and Jones Cattle 
Relief Acts. 

Received President's messages on housing, 
public works and relief, and munitions 
traffic. 

Money appropriated: $150,000,000 for en- 
forcement of Bankhead and Jones Acts. 
Time in debate: 11 hours (In session only 

three days). 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 17). 
Receipts: $37,224,886.62 
Expenditures: $116,720,180.26 
Balance in Treasury: $2,099,099,805.05 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,547,846,747.93 
Public debt: $26,125,775,857.48 


mission which arrived to “announce” 
the crowning of King Leopold III. The 
event took place last February. 


® The President gave a dinner for Gov. 
and Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman. A troupe 
of Virginia mountaineers, whom Mrs. 
Roosevelt had heard during her travels 
last Summer, arrived to entertain the 
guests with folk music. Mr. Roosevelt 
beamed broadly while 80-year-old Mrs. 
Betty Smith fiddled a solo, “Hell Broke 
Loose in Georgia.” 


a 
ALL IN A WEEK: Though He’s 


“President,” Senator Dozes 


Coming to the end of a speech favor- 
ing abolition of the Electoral College, 
Senator George W. Norris concluded 
with a fine gesture, pointing his finger 
at Senator John E. Erickson, who was 
temporarily presiding over the Senate. 

Senator Erickson, seated comfort- 
ably at Vice President Garner’s desk, 
his white head cupped in his hands, 
paid no attention. Then Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenburg of Michigan got up to 
ask permission to speak. 

“Mr. President,” he said. 

No answer. 

“Mr. President!” shouted the Sena- 
tor. 

Undisturbed quiet reigned. 

Senators laughed. A broad smile on 
his face, Senator Vandenburg repeated 
himself, this time fairly bellowing. 
When the Senate clerk nudged Mr. 
President, he started awake, allowed 
Senator Vandenburg to take the floor 
amid roars of laughter. 

DEAD OR ALIVE: Wilbur L. Schuyler, 
Camden, N. Y., civic-mindedly wants to 
vote. Your name, said the Election 
Board, has been struck off the registry: 
you are dead. Mr. Schuyler protested, 
argued, but could not bring himself 
back to life. 

Party: Leo Gajewski of Buffalo, N. 
Y., knew his sister needed decorations 
for a bridge party. He got them for 
her. He took silk ribbons from flowers 
and wreaths in a cemetery. 

ArT’s SAKE: Her art means a lot to 
Miss Lois Harrison Belden of Minne- 
apolis. She designed a plaque for the 
Minnesota Game and Fish Department, 
which was accepted and paid for. Miss 
Belden returned three checks totaling 
$114.75 to the Public Works Art Proj- 
ect because the work was not “up to 
the standards of either myself or good 
art.” 

PHRENOLOGY: Walter Edge, former 
Ambassador to France, staying at a 
hotel in Atlantic City, was asked if 
he was a candidate for Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 
The Committee will meet in Chicago 
early next month to choose a new 
chairman. 

“A man,” said Mr. Edge, “should 
have his head examined who would 
aspire to this responsibility under exist- 
ing circumstances.” 
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BULGARIA: Bloodless Coup Brings Fascism to | | 


Nation on Crossroads of Bold Political Experiments 


Nicholas Muschanoff got up early 
Saturday morning in _ Sofia. He 
grabbed a telephone and called the 
Ministry of War. 

Nothing happened. 

“Premier Muschanoff speaking here,” 
he bellowed. 

A harsh male voice rasped in his 
telephone receiver. ‘‘You’re not Pre- 
mier any more.” 

Overnight the democratic kingdom 
of Bulgaria had gone Fascist. 

Ironically, the bloodless coup d’etat 
in Sofia was carried out according to 
Lenin’s classic rules for revolution. At 
3 A. M. citizens were slumbering in 
that curious capital, half Turkish vil- 
lage and half German city. Only a few 
stray pigs in the streets noticed that 
troops were on the move. Soldiers, 
obeying whispered orders, stealthily 
surrounded the garrison-like govern- 
ment buildings, the power plants, rail- 
way stations, apartment houses. 

Police meanwhile poured into tele- 
phone and telegraph offices and took 
charge of all communications. They 
arrested 800 persons, principally Com- 
munists and Socialists. Martial law 
and orders to stay indoors greeted 
sleepy-eyed patriots in the morning. 
Simultaneously, the army took over 
provincial towns. 

With communications cut off, Bel- 
grade and Budapest heard rumors that 
King Boris, his lovely Italian Queen, 
and their little daughter were assas- 
sinated. But the blue-eyed monarch, 
very much alive, was sitting at a desk 
in his palace, signing emergency or- 
ders. From his study walls, portraits 
of most of Europe’s royalty, in ermine 
and gold crowns, stared down at their 
handsome cousin. 

Of the 30 orders under which he 
scratched his name, one announced a 
non-partisan Cabinet, with Kimon 
Gueorguieff as Premier and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. M. Gueorguieff, who 
lost an eye in the war, wears a Hitler 
mustache, but his mild manner belies 
the typical dictator. His program calls 
for economic, social, and political re- 
forms. Parliament was dissolved. 

Political squabbles and growth of 
radicalism were held responsible for 
the coup. Recent municipal elections 
have registered Communist gains 
throughout the country. Of Bulgaria’s 
6,000,000 people, 80 per cent engage in 
primitive farm labor. The Green In- 
ternational, which is peasant rather 
than proletarian, has made many con- 
verts among them. During the past 
years, Red Communist propagandists 
have invaded the army and navy, and 
instigated riots in Sofia. 

But the Communists are not Bul- 
garia’s most serious problem. When 
trouble comes, French police look for 
the woman in the case; Bulgarians look 
for the Macedonian. Divided by the 
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Palace of King Boris of Bulgaria: The Bloodless Coup D’Etat 
Found the King at His Desk Signing Emergency Orders 
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Erroneous Reports Had Them Assassinated and Revived on the 
Same Day: King Boris, Queen Giovanna and Princess Maria Louisa 
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Recent Demonstration of the Popularity of King Boris (Center), 
Carried Aloft by His Army Officers. Some Say He Planned Last Week’s Coup 
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Treaty of Neuilly among Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria, this warlike race 
has made Bulgaria its headquarters for 
an independence campaign. From there 
they indulge in sorties and killings 
across the border in Yugoslavia. 

Except for his Italian alliance which 
his marriage to Princess Giovanna of 
Savoy cemented, King Boris has lately 
been isolated internationally. He has 
been unable to sign amity pacts, which 
define “aggression,” for fear a border 
raid by Macedonians might get him 
into trouble. Within the country feuds 
of these revolutionaries have resulted 
in numerous murders. The dictator- 
ship, to fulfill its promise of rapproche- 
ment with Yugoslavia, must master 
the Macedonians. 

That Kimon Gueorguieff, the new 
Premier, has never shown any previous 
ambition to be dictator, has given rise 
to rumor that King Boris planned the 
coup himself. At any rate the King 
accepted the new regime without a 
murmur. He is a scholar, botanist, lin- 
guist, mechanic, and locomotive engi- 
neer, and does not shudder at the 
thought of losing his job. 

“IT would go right to America .. .” 
he once said. “There ought to be a 
job somewhere in America for an ex- 
King.” 


BRITAIN: China Gets No Helping 
Hand Unless U. S. Cooperates 


Quo Tai Chi, Chinese Minister to 
Great Britain, sat in the diplomatic 
gallery in the House of Commons last 
week growing gloomier and gloomier. 

He hoped that at last Britain was 
going to take measures against his 
neighbor Japan, which had warned the 
world that it was sole guardian of 
China’s destiny. Sir John Simon. For- 
eign Secretary, was speaking of Far 
Eastern matters in his cold, gentle 
voice. 

But the immaculately dressed Sec- 
retary only repeated that Britain en- 
tertained the friendliest feelings for 
Japan. A boycott at present was out 
of the question. 

“Economic sanctions,” said Sir John, 
“cannot be applied without the risk 
of war. And we cannot undertake any 
system of sanctions or effective action 
of this type unless the United States 
cooperates.”’ 

Quo Tai Chi knew that the United 
States had already indicated unwill- 
ingness to cooperate with the League 
in enforcing economic sanctions. When 
the Foreign Secretary’s voice died 
away, the Chinese diplomat hurried 
out, speaking to no one. 


BLACK SHIRTS: British 


Fascists Win Parliamentary Snub 


Mosley’s 


The “coveted distinction of martyr- 
dom” is not for England’s Fascists. 
Last week Sir Oswald Mosley’s Black 
Shirts, estimated from 17,000 to 500,- 
000 strong, couldn’t get the House of 
Commons to take them seriously. 


In 1933 Comdr. Oliver Locker-Lamp-. 


son, a Member of Parliament, was 
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Oliver Locker-Lampson (Left), Who 
Would Ban Political Colors in Shirts 





SOIBELMAN 


Sir John Simon, Whose Speech Made 


the Chinese Minister Very Gloomy 
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called “England's Hitler,” because he 
headed the British Blue Shirts. This 
year he framed a law banning all spe- 
cial (political) colors in shirts. But his 
fellow M.P.s refused to permit him to 
introduce his bill. 

Lord Winterton, suave veteran of 30 
years in Parliament, explained why. 
A bad effect abroad would result from 
“the mere fact of bringing in this 
bill,” he said, since it would lead for- 
eigners to think England “is menaced 
by the sort of movements that are go- 
ing on in the Continent.” 

Twice in as many weeks had the 
question of outlawing distinctive Fas- 
cist shirts been raised in the House 
of Commons. The week before, a mem- 
ber asked if the shirts did not come 
under the government ban on wearing 
fancy dress or other costumes in the 
London area for advertising purposes. 

“My honorable friend must remem- 
ber,” ponderously replied Oliver Stan- 
ley, Minister of Transport, to whom 
the question was addressed, “‘that black 
shirts may be due not to a desire to 
advertise, but simply to neglect to 
change them.” 


. 
LATVIA: Yet Another European 


State Succumbs to a Putsch 


A stocky, former instructor in agri- 
culture in the University of Nebraska 
seized control in an Eastern European 
State last week. Latvian soldiers 
stamped into the Parliament Building 
at linden-shaded Riga and told a balky 
Parliament, the Saeima, that it was 
of no further use to its country. 

Karlis Ulmanis, first and present 
Premier of that Baltic nation of small 
farmers, claimed the Saeima was do- 
ing nothing to promote national re- 
covery. He said Social Democrats, with 
the largest single bloc in that body, 
were plotting revolution. So President 
Alberts Kviesis, member of Ulmanis’s 
Farmers Union party, mobilized the 
army overnight, dissolved Parliament, 
and arrested the plotters. 

Premier Ulmanis, who took his 
knowledge of American agriculture and 
government back to Latvia when she 
became a nation in 1918, wants more 
power for the executive, less for the 
legislature, which has hitherto been 
supreme. When the Saeima, nominally 
supporting President Kviesis by a coal- 
ition, resisted reforms, the Premier 
engineered the bloodless putsch. 

Sandwiched between Fascist Ger- 
many and Communist Russia, Latvians 
have been pulled by varied influences. 
But with three-fourths of the Latvians 
living on small farms set among 
orchards and flax fields, the country 
has been slow to welcome tevolution- 
ary ideas. 


ae 
JAPAN: Cabinet Scandals Elicit 
Some Round Oriental Oaths 
The Japanese Cabinet tottered over 


the week-end, and Hideo Kuroda, Vice 
Minister of Finance, was sent to jail in 
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Cuba Hails the Return of an Ex-President: Dr. Grau San Martin, Lifted up for 100,000 Welcomers to See 


Nippon’s latest scandal. Mr. Kuroda 
was implicated in a bargain-rate sale 
of securities held as collateral by the 
semi-official Taiwan Bank. Immense 
profits were made by favored purchas- 
ers. 

Premier Viscount Makoto Saito 
granted one of his rare press inter- 
views. Although he once bowed and 
smiled unperturbed in Korea after an 
attack on his life, he seemed annoyed 
by the constant attacks on his govern- 
ment. He used the Japanese phrase 
for “One Damn Thing After Another 
Is Happening.” 

The “other damn thing” may have 
been the conviction of Yukichi Shira- 
kami, Deputy Mayor of Tokyo and 
brother of the present War Minister. 
Mr. Shirakami was involved in the 
Tokyo Gas Co. bribe case last month. 
Or it may have been the scandal over 
a 50,000-yen payment to Ichino Hato- 
yama, Minister of Education, in con- 
nection with distribution of Imperial 
decorations in February. 

Behind these scandals is the struggle 
for party supremacy between adher- 
ents of Japan’s several leading indus- 
trial combines. At every suggestion 
of dishonesty in the government, op- 
posing factions call for resignations. 

The loudest calls last week were di- 
rected at Viscount Korekiyo Takaha- 
shi, Finance Minister, and Mr. Kuro- 
da’s immediate superior. 


° 
CUBA: Polish Exiles, Racket Vic- 
tims, Shipped to Homeland 


Ten years ago 2,500 Poles landed 
in Cuba’ It was to be a brief stop on 
their journey to the freedom and 
abundance of the United States. They 
had each paid as much as $1,200 on a 
promise—eighteen months after leav- 
ing Poland they would be in such 
magic places as Detroit, enjoying its 
$6-a-day minimum wage. A year in 
Cuba would automatically give them 
American. citizenship, they were told. 

Last week in New York harbor 40 
of these victims clambered from a 


Polish vessel in from Cuba to an out- 
going ship lashed alongside. They did 
not set foot on United States soil. 

Gaunt and haggard from ten years 
of Cuban labor, speaking a mongrel 
Spanish patois, some of them accom- 
panied by Cuban wives and their chil- 
dren, they were returning to Poland. 
The United States was still a dream, 
a brief glimpse of gleaming towers 
seen through the morning mist. 

Poles are not Cuba’s only wretched 
aliens. Similar groups from Greece, 
Syria, Italy, China have paid about 
$1,000,000 a year to racketeers on the 
island. There are ugly tales of ship- 
loads which left and were never again 
heard from. 

The Poles in Cuba made the best of 
things. Their colony around Havana’s 
Egido Street is clean and orderly, with 
synagogues and stores. But recent po- 
litical vicissitudes made things difficult. 
An appeal to the Polish Consul brought 
arrangements for their return to Po- 
land at Polish government expense. 
The 40 transshipped here were the 
vanguard of the wanderers. 


GRAU’S RETURN: Cheering Crowds 
Turn Out to Celebrate Homecoming 


The same week that saw the depart- 
ure of Polish exiles witnessed the tri- 
umphant return to Havana of another 
exile—Dr. Grau San Martin, former 
Provisional President. The week he ar- 
rived was marked by bombings and a 
call by the newspaper Diario de la 
Marina for a “dictatorial party.” It 
was to be led by business men op- 
posed to Dr. Grau and friendly to the 
United States. 

But when Dr. Grau landed, he was 
met by a crowd of 100,000, described 
as unprecedented in size and enthusi- 
asm. Returning from three months in 
Mexico, the former medical school 


dean was cheered through the city. At 
the end of his three-mile, 90-minute 
drive through the crowds, he fainted 
from exhaustion. 

Although “private affairs’ brought 
him back, when he saw the cheering 


mob he declared he was willing to run 
for the Presidency again. Dr. Grau 
stated his previous downfall was due 
to opposition of the then Ambassador 
Welles and large corporate interests. 

“Postponement of the elections may 
bring serious trouble,” he said. 


FRANCE: Six Women Accuse“Don 
Juan of the Sleeping Cars” 


“Desire’”—the desired one—is a name 
which French mothers often give their 
sons. It expresses their maternal joy 
on bearing a man child. But the mother 
of Lt. Desire David must have been 
inspired. 

Last week her son faced his ex-wife 
and five former fiancees in a Paris 
court on charges of fraud and heart- 
breaking. His sentimental journeys 
have won him the title, “Don Juan of 
the Sleeping Cars.” 

Mme. Claire DeLoustal, whose first 
husband manufactured chocolates, tes- 
tified she gave the charming Lieuten- 
ant all her diamonds and stocks and 
married him. He left her in Paris and 
took a trip on the de luxe Pyrenees- 
Cote d’Argent express to Bayonne. 

A corridor flirtation gained him the 
love of Mme. Juliette Dickson, widow 
of a wealthy American business man. 
Mme. Dickson’s interests are literary, 
and the railway gigolo consequently 
posed as an author, collecting 565,000 
francs ($37,600) to finance his art. 
Mile. Suzanne Porte, a later sleeping- 
car acquaintance, contributed 450,000 
francs ($30,000) for the same worthy 
cause. 

A woman secretary, a rooming- 
house proprietor, and a bookshop own- 
er also surrendered hearts and savings 
to the gay deceiver—and joined other 
victims in suing him. 

While out on bail the Lieutenant, by 
then a franc-millionaire with gifts to- 
taling $500,000,.wooed and married a 
wealthy judge’s daughter. 

In court Lieutenant. David’s lawyers 
argued that he was a war hero with 
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five citations for bravery. Fiancees’ 
gifts, he claimed, were all voluntary. 
The new wife pleaded for her husband. 
The much-desired-one, she said, “is 
no longer Don Juan. Since our baby 
was born he has become a model hus- 
band and father.” 


GERMANY: Farmers Are Told 
They Must Stay on the Farm 


Nazi Germany has a simple method 
of keeping its boys and girls down on 
the farm. It simply expels them from 
cities. 

Under a law enacted last week, and 
immediately applied in Berlin, agri- 
cultural workers no longer may work 
in business and industry. Red-cheeked 
women seeking work as bar maids and 
domestics must go back to the coun- 
try. Whenever agricultural jobs be- 
come available, urban employers must 
dismiss those who have worked on 
farms during the past three years. 

The new deal in Germany, where 
peasants are now aristocrats, has in- 
creased the flow of countryfolk to 
cities. Under the Nazis, farm holdings 
may not be split up on the owner’s 
death, but must be left intact either to 
the eldest or youngest son, according 
to local custom. Naturally the non- 
inheriting children move away, leav- 
ing the lucky brother’s grain to dry 
up in the fields at harvest time for 
want of farm helpers. 

Like most German laws, the new 
measure bristles with teeth. Employers 
who violate it by hiring country men 
are liable to a fine or three months’ 
imprisonment. They must also pay the 
farmer’s fare home. But first, the 
worker caught in an illegal job will 
reflect on such sins behind prison bars. 


CRITICISM: Free Speech for Those 
W ho Don’t Mind Concentration Camps 


“Anyone may grumble who is not 
afraid to go to a concentration camp.” 

Thus Paul Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s 
Minister of Propaganda, followed up 
his campaign against critics last week. 
The diminutive and dynamic ex-play- 
wright published in his newspaper, Der 
Angriff (The Attack), a long account 
of the things Germany must not dislike. 

A number of “critics” were arrested 
during the first week of the campaign, 
including a woman who said things 
would “never get any better.” Every 
day, as her atonement, she will appear 
at the Mayor’s office in Mainz and say: 
“Every day is better already.” 


OTHER NATIONS: Rome Court 
Enriches Alfonso of Spain 


A gleam shone in the financial dark- 
ness for King Alfonso of Spain last 
week. The Rome Court of Appeals held 
that $3,400 in bonds deposited in an 
Italian bank should go to him, not to 
the present regime in Spain which de- 
creed royal property forfeit. Other 
court decisions on funds placed by the 
Spanish royal family in banks in Rome, 


Milan, Paris, and London are pending. 

Latest estimates placed Alfonso’s 
fortune at $500,000. But income from 
that amount must support 30 relatives 
and retainers in a manner befitting the 
followers of an ex-King. If all courts 
follow the Rome tribunal, there will be 
fewer frayed cuffs in the ex-royal 
household. 


Estonia: General Larka, Presidential 
candidate and national hero of the Es- 
tonian Fascists has not been libeled. In 
the trial court in Tallinn last week the 
General lost his suit against the Paev- 
aleht, leading democratic newspaper. 
The General was no hero, the paper had 
said, but a Russian army officer in the 
war, and later very chummy with the 
German Army. After hearing all the 
evidence, the court decided the news- 
paper was right. 

ALBANIA: From her native Latvia, 
Baroness Dorothea Ropp found her way 
to the court of King Zog of Albania. 


Me s G ET omar ras! 


German Peasants: It’s All Right for Them to Dance on 
the Farm, but They Must Not Go to the City to Work 





The King was thrilled by the Baroness. 
But the Baroness was thrilled by the 
Marshal of the Palace and looked cold- 
ly on the King in his gold and velvet 
uniforms. The Baroness told His High- 
ness she could never more be his. 

So Kemal Messare, the dashing Mar- 
shal, suddenly found himself appointed 
Minister to Greece. Then came a Royal 
Decree forbidding Diplomats to marry 
foreigners. The passionate Baroness, 
undismayed, followed Messare to Ath- 
ens. But there last week she died by her 
own hand leaving a note to Messare, 
whom Royal jealousy had denied her. 

SALVADOR: This Central American 
republic, the size of Maryland and with 
the population of Detroit (1,500,000), 
became the first foreign country to rec- 
ognize the Japanese protected State of 
Manchukuo. Notification was made last 
March but the Japanese Foreign Office 
withheld announcement of the fact un- 
til last Monday. Salvador hopes to sell 
Japan more coffee. 
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Propaganda Minister Goebbels: One Woman Critic Was 
Ordered to Say Daily: “Every Day Is Better Already” 
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BARTHOU: Gascon, Author, Wit 
—Cabinet Minister by Habit 


“The Prodigious Lover” is the sort 
of title that is lamentably rare in the 
collected works of American Cabinet 
members. 

They order these things differently in 
France. Jean-Louis Barthou wrote that 
book about Wagner while he was serv- 
ing in his fifteenth or sixteenth Cabinet 
a few years ago. He had already occu- 
pied the Premier’s chair. He is a mem- 
ber of the cocked-hatted French Acad- 
emy. He took a leading part for France 
in the slicing up of Europe after the war. 
In the tradition of his great country he 
has continued through forty years of 
public life to cultivate his suverb 
whiskers, his excellent literature, and 
his brilliant political maneuvering. To- 
day, at 71, he is Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—a tough job in an increasing- 
ly tough world. 

Barthou is equal to it. He is a Gas- 
con. He is the man who, at the Genoa 
Conference, when Lloyd George chirp- 
ingly remarked that England and 
France were the pillars of the temple 
of peace, dryly observed: “Then we 
must be careful, monsieur, not to let 
in Delilah.” He is the far-sighted man 
who thought of increasing the French 
period of compulsory military service 
from one year to three—just before the 
World War got under way. 


Though he may prefer quiet days 
among his books and pictures, though 
he is the author of “Lamartine Ora- 
teur” and “Les amours d’un poete” 
(that’s one on Victor Hugo), Barthou 
is a tinsmith’s son and worthy of his 
metal. He has been M. le Ministre of 
practically every French department of 
which one can be a Minister. He 
started in as Minister of Public Works 
in the Dupuy Cabinet of 1894 at the 
ripe old age of 31. He has been Keep- 
er of the Seals and Minister of Justice. 
During the war he served without port- 
folio under Painleve; after it Briand 
made him Minister of War. Now he’s 
in a Cabinet of many ex-Premiers, all 
busy staving off the horrid ghost of 
Stavisky. 

In the face of the revitalized Ger- 
mans at the north, M. Barthou’s policy 
is—hold everything. He must, mean- 
while, dash over to Poland to talk 
peace and politics with Pilsudski. Or 
go to Geneva to hear what the “oxygen 
tanks” are saying at a conference that 
was supposed to do something about 
disarmament. 


A couple of weeks ago M. Barthou 
took time out to address by radio an 
elegant New York gathering in honor 
of the Marquis de Lafayette. He 
talked into the microphone all right, 
but one of those diplomatic crises oc- 
curred. Listeners at this end heard, 
not M. Barthou, but a ribald passage 
from some French cabaret entertain- 
ment that was on the air at that re- 
grettably precise moment. 

That episode is said to be under in- 
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Jean-Louis Barthou: “‘We Must Not Let Delilah in the Temple of Peace” 


vestigation by the proper officials at 
the Ministry. What M. Barthou said 
into the oblivious microphone arrived 
later, by wire. It was this: “Let La- 
fayette stand as a bond between us.” 
And about a column more. 

Meanwhile, those who had listened 
attentively to the impromptu broad- 
cast were able to report that it con- 
cerned an argument between a man and 
a woman as to whether he loved her. 
The payoff was that he did. 

When M. Barthou was head of the 
Reparations Commission after the war, 
his idiosyncrasies entertained his col- 


leagues. One was the ability to de-, 


pend on his mind as a calendar. He 
could keep any number of engagements 
straight for weeks ahead. 

Someone would say: “The decision 
will be made at your four o’clock con- 
ference a week from Wednesday.” 

“No,” M. Barthou would reply, “I 
have an. interview at that hour, and 
another meeting twenty minutes later. 
We will make it half-past three Tues- 
day.” 

With no written note of the engage- 
ment, he would be there, ready to 
plunge into the business. 

The members of the commission 
thought they should have some decora- 
tions on the bare walls of their meet- 
ing room, so M. Barthou asked the 


Ministry of Fine Arts to send over 
suitable tapestries. 

They chose a Gobelin that repre- 
sented Turenne’s conquest of the Palat- 
inate. That was considered pretty un- 
diplomatic. So M. Barthou had them 
take it back. In place came “Venus 
Beneath a Deluge of Gold.” That also 
didn’t seem very tactful. But M. Bar- 
thou finally had his joke when the tap- 
estry chosen was called “Jason Pro- 
ceeds to the Conquest of the Golden 
Fleece.”” The discussion of Germany’s 
ability to pay then went on. 

Barthou made a famous analysis of 


4 certain Genoa meeting of statesmen. 


While packing up to leave, he said 
to clustered correspondents: “Lloyd 
George was the father of the confer- 
ence, and the inviting powers, the god- 
fathers. The child was born at Cannes 
and taken to Genoa. Some said it was 
still-born, others that it was worth 
looking after. This child in 40 days 
has not died and now it is to be taken 
to The Hague. The only trouble is, it 
has too many relations. Large fami- 
lies are always troublesome.” The child 
died at The Hague, and Europe’s eter- 
nal search for a child that would grow 
up and guarantee the peace is still go- 
ing on. 

Stocky little M. Barthou is, as usual, 
one of the chief searchers. 
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HORSE RACING: Equipoise Is 
“First; Mr. Khayyam Wins 





Into the final bend of Belmont Park, 
Long Island, last Saturday, pounded 
big-money-winning Equipoise, the great- 
est racer of the day. Beside him ran 
one of his few rivals, Chase Me, an 
unbeaten 5-year-old. Together these 
two favorites came up from the rear, 
making bids for victory in the historic 
Metropolitan Handicap. 

Sonny Workman, on  Equipoise, 
steered to the outside and gained 
ground. Answering the _ challenge, 
Jockey Fred Slate gave Chase Me full 
speed down an opening in the center. 
Suddenly 20,000 pairs of eyes saw an 
astonishing sight. 

Up into the air, ten feet out of his 
saddle, shot Slate. Forward and to the 
left plunged riderless Chase Me, crash- 
ing into the rail in a nose dive. For a 
few chilly seconds neither the horse nor 
Slate, who landed on the track, moved. 

The uncomprehending crowd dumbly 
watched the race run out, saw Equi- 
poise come abreast of and foul Mr. 
Khayyam, heard first that Equipoise 
had won, then that he was disqualified 
and the $3,480 stake handed to Mr. 
Khayyam, who finished second. 

In thousands of bewildered brains 
one question burned. What had hap- 
pened to Chase Me? Far down the 
track near the curve where he had 
fallen rushed his owner, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bosley, fearful of the worst. 

Slate was safe, with only a bruised 
thigh from his fall. But Chase Me, 
pet of her three children, the horse for 
whom she recently refused $30,000, lay 
still. 

He had to be shot because of a bro- 
ken leg. How this break happened is 
not certain. Perhaps the horse crossed 
his legs while in stride and the snap 
came when he hit the ground. Possibly 
Slate, who is an expert steeplechaser 
but an inexperienced flat racer, was in 
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some way responsible for the horse 
losing his footing. 

If so, Chase Me’s fate was the indi- 
rect result of a human tragedy of the 
previous week. Mac Garner, an inex- 
perienced rider on the flat, was origi- 
nally hired to pilot Chase Me. But at 
the last moment Garner and the entire 
Brookmeade Stable, owned by Mrs. Isa- 
bel Dodge Sloane, went into mourning. 
A fellow jockey, Duke Bellizzi, was 
dead. 

Bellizzi was the ill-fated veteran 
who,’ while holding a good lead on 
Mrs. Sloane’s Psychic Bid at Jamaica 
a week ago last Saturday, apparently 
lost his head.. He pulled hard on one 
rein with both hands, was thrown, and 
fatally trampled on by horses coming 
up from the rear. 


@ 
BOXING: Paris Has Tame Bout; 
New York Gets Two Good Ones 


For six rounds Gustave Humery of 
France chased a Negro, Panama Al 
Brown, around a Paris ring last week. 
Terrorized at the thought of having his 
face crushed by one of Humery’s fe- 
rocious sweeps, Brown, bantamweight 
champion of the world, ducked, dodged, 
sometimes turning completely in re- 
verse to run to a cormer. 

When the bout was called, 16,000 
furious Frenchmen lost their patience. 
Ruffians at the _ ringside climbed 
through the ropes, tore off Brown’s 
bath robe and socked the nose and chin 
he had guarded so carefully. 

Such riots can be explained, if not 
excused. Fight fans are tired of pay- 
ing high prices to see paid cowardly 
boxers in languid contests. 

Those angry Frenchmen might well 
envy the fight fare that will be served 
up in New York in the next three 
weeks. Two bouts are scheduled, both 
of which should be packed full of 
dynamite and should help pull the box- 
ing business out of the doldrums. 

Experts guarantee Jimmy McLarnin 
(see cover) and Barney Ross will put 


on a thrilling show May 28. The only 
question in doubt is who will win. 

McLarnin is Irish, Ross a Jew. Both 
started up the pugilistic ladder by beat- 
ing up other urchins in street fights. 
Both have saved their money and are 
not immoderately fond of ladies. Mc- 
Larnin is handsome and rather gentle- 
manly looking. Ross, if someone 
smashed in his nose, would look ex- 
actly like pudgy-faced Tony Canzoneri. 

McLarnin’s favorite hobby is golf. 
He once scored a 72 and claims to have 
driven a ball 340 yards. Ross likes 
music, opera best of all, but his great- 
est pleasure is eating spinach. He 
calls it his pet fruit, vegetable, and 
flower. 

Aside from the spinach angle, neither 
appears to have much advantage. Mc- 
Larnin, who will be defending his wel- 
terweight title (147 pound division), 
has fought little lately and may be 
stale. Welterweight kings lose their 
crowns quickly, and bookmakers are 
making Ross a 7 to 5 choice, though 
he is a lightweight fighting out of his 
class. 

Three weeks. from this Thursday, 
New York gets another fight, one even 
more promising of excitement. A huge 
crowd already has bought pasteboards 
for the privilege of seeing the two 
“sued-to-poverty” heavyweights, Cham- 
pion Primo Carnera and Max Baer, 
battle a few minutes for a fortune. 


. 
SPORT SHORTS: Cup Defender 


Rainbow Has Informal Trial 


The America’s Cup, emblem of 
world’s yachting supremacy, is worth 
only $500, yet fortunes are spent in 
the defense and pursuit of it. 

Though either Weetamoe or Vanitie 
stood ready and able to carry Uncle 
Sam’s colors against England in the 
race next September, a syndicate of 
wealthy Americans contributed about 
$500,000 to build a still faster sail- 
ing yacht. Whether the new Rainbow 
(see cover) is actually better than the 
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two veterans will be settled in official 
trials later on. Last week, competing 
informally with Vanitie off Rhode Is- 
land, Rainbow failed to show superior- 
ity. Her backers pointed out that she 
is not tuned up, is not even equipped 
with her best canvas. 

Gotrers’ Ups AND Downs: Rudy 
Knepper, who won fame as a low-scor- 
ing Captain of Princeton’s links team, 
is staging a comeback. After a lay- 
off of several years, he won both the 
medal and the Garden City Golf Club 
Invitation on Long Island. 


® Herman Everhardus, backfield ace of 
Michigan’s football team, slugged a 
golf ball 310 yards for a hole-in-one. 
Playing the fourth hole of a municipal 
course in Ann Arbor, Mich., he car- 
ried a creek in front of the green to 
get his ace. 


® John Cronin, 40, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
drove from the fourth tee of the 
Winged Foot Club, N. Y., with very dif- 
ferent results. His ball struck a rock, 
caromed back, and almost made a hole- 
in-one in Cronin’s head. He suffered 
a fractured skull. 


® Miss Maureen Orcutt, unopposed can- 
didate for the New Jersey assembly, 
ran far in advance of her Democratic 
colleagues in the State primaries. 


Rowinc: A smooth-stroking, unbeat- 
en Yale eight, which reminded Eli 
rooters of Ed Leader’s 1924 Olympic 
championship crew, out-synchronized 
Princeton and Cornell at Derby, Conn. 
Tugging at a slower rate than her less 
finished rivals, Yale’s oarsmen led 
Princeton’s shell by a length, Cornell 
by three and one-half lengths. 


Track Recorp: Striding easily 
around a cinder path in Philadelphia, 
Gene Venzke of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, running against time, shat- 
tered a mark of 39 years standing. He 
reached the three-quarter mile finish 
tape in 2 minutes 3-10 second, better- 
ing by % a second Thomas Coneff’s 
speed at Travers Island, N. Y., in 1895. 

Far East Otympics: The Orientals 
wound up their own private athletic 
meet last week, and Japan won most 
of the events. A Filipino, Daniel May, 
captured individual Decathlon Honors. 
China excelled in the kicking sports, 
soccer, and girl’s swimming. 

Later at a meeting of the Far East- 
ern Athletic Association, China kicked 
in earnest. Japan proposed that Man- 
chukuo, the Puppet State, be allowed 
to enter a team in the next Olympics 
in 1938. The Chinese Delegates walked 
out of the room in protest. 

Kinc Levinsky: Propped up in bed 
drawing a chocolate malted milk 
through a straw, the Kingfish inter- 
viewed The Press in a Chicago hospi- 
tal. “I got it, a nervous breakdown,” 
he said, “I looked at myself in a look- 
ing glass and got scared. I’ve lost six 
pounds, only weigh 200 now.” He was 
explaining why he failed to show up for 
a boxing bout with Art Laskey in Los 
Angeles last week. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


GOSSIP COLUMNS: “Tidbits” 
Raise Gen. MacArthur’s Ire 


If Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, 
Washington gossip columnists, had re- 
ported what happened to them last 
week, their syndicated column, ‘Daily 
Washington Merry-Go-Round,” might 
have read: 

“The handsome and bemedaled Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who 
was ‘the hero of the Bonus Battle,’ 
last week got in one of his West Point 
rages. Storming out of the hideous old 
State, War, and Navy Building, he trot- 
ted into the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court where he slapped libel 
suits totaling $1,750,000 on Drew Pear- 
son, the tall, handsome, and professor- 
ial-looking correspondent; on Eleanor 
(Cissy) Patterson, owner-manager of 
The Washington Herald, who was Pear- 
son’s mother-in-law while he was mar- 
ried to the Countess Felicia Gizycka; 
and on swashbuckling and hot-headed 
Bob Allen, co-author of the ‘Merry-Go- 
Round.’ 

“The reason for this slap at Wash- 
ington’s most prosperous correspond- 
ents, by such a high government official, 
was that MacArthur can’t take press 
criticism. Previous columns charged 
him with sponsoring a bill to give re- 
tired Chiefs-of-Staff a 21-gun salute, 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Who Seeks 
$1,750,000 From Newspaper Men 


with trying to succeed himself in an- 
other four-year term despite the fact 
that he is due for retirement, and with 
getting his promotions with the help of 
a little pounding on the desk of former 
Secretary of War Weeks by MacAr- 
thur’s then rich and socially prominent 
Philadelphia father-in-law, Edward T. 
Stotesbury.” 

Others Pearson and Allen might have 
written, but did not. 

The most widely distributed of the 
gossip columns is the Merry-Go-Round. 
Last week it got one of the most re- 
sounding thwacks ever aimed at the 
Fourth Estate by a high government 
official. It was the first libel suit ever 
filed against the column despite the fact 
that for eighteen months it has been 
distributing chatty and gossipy low- 
down on capital higher-ups. 

Co_umns: Gossip columning has late- 
ly taken on the proportions of big busi- 
ness in Washington. One reason is that 
nearly everyone likes the “inside.” An- 
other is that Washington has lately be- 
come the world’s biggest news center. 

Some news is brought in by hired 
“leg men;” some is merely condensed 
from full Washington news accounts 
carried only in metropolitan dailies. 
But the bulk of the gossipy material 
comes from friendly newspaper men 
who glean juicy tidbits which they are 
unable to use in their own reports. 

Few columnists figure in Washington 
society news. Hosts don’t enjoy reading 
their dinner table conversation in next 
morning’s paper. One of the few who 
receive invitations is Pearson, whose 
personal charm makes him welcome al- 
most everywhere. Not only is he invited 
but he invites. 

In his charming old Colonial house 
in Georgetown his soirees are famous. 
Such men as Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
General Johnson, and a host of other 
administration high-lights gather to sip 
Pearson’s cocktails. Usually some guests 
spill good Merry-Go-Round paragraphs. 

Pearson and Allen’s column is the 
most phenomenally successful of the 
lot. United Features hired the two writ- 
ers after Allen had been fired from The 
Christian Science Monitor and Pearson 
from The Baltimore Sun for writing 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round,” the 
book that gave their column its name. 
At first—eighteen months ago—only 
six newspapers bought the column. By 
January, 1933, eighteen were taking it. 
Last December 225 newspapers were 
having it mailed to them, and today 
there are 270. 

While these figures are spectacular 
for a political column, they still fall far 
short of columning’s biggest names. 
Reliable estimates place Arthur Bris- 
bane, Will Rogers, and O. O. McIntyre 
in the lead with 400-odd daily news- 
papers each, and yearly incomes well 
into six figures. Some other column 
figures: Walter Lippmann, 130 news- 
papers; Walter Winchell, 100; H. I. 
Phillips, 75; Westbrook Pegler, 62; 
Heywood Broun, 32. 

PEARSON: Hailing from Evanston, IIl., 
Pearson—-now 36 years old, tall, hand- 
some, and serious looking—was sent 
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to Philips Exeter Academy, by his 
father, Paul Martin Pearson, who is 
the present Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands. Thence he moved to Swarth- 
more for an education in his Quaker 
faith. Finishing college in 1919 he went 
to Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania 
with the British Red Cross. Then he 
came home to teach at the University 
of Pennsylvania. But he didn’t fit 
into the academic life too well. A 
year later he signed on a ship as a 
seaman and headed for the East. 

Through Saghalien, Nikelaevsk, Vla- 
divostok, and down the China coast he 
wandered. He went to India, where 
he visited Gandhi, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Europe. For 
a year and a half he globe-trotted. 
When he got home he had $34 more 
than when he started—money earned 
by lecturing and newspaper work. 

ALLEN: His partner, 33-year-old Bob 
Allen, is blond and short with none of 
the Pearson calm. But he has the 
Pearson wandering tendencies. When 
he was 16 he faked his age, joined the 
cavalry, and went to Mexico with 
Pershing to chase Villa. The World 
War started. He went to an officers’ 
training camp, got a commission, and 
sailed for France with Wisconsin troops 
—men from whom he got many of his 
liberal ideas. 


COMICS: American “Funnies,” at 
Home Throughout the World 


When Swedish newsboys trotted out 
on Stockholm streets last week with 
the Aftonbladet tucked under their 
arms, they were carrying an idea brand 
new to European newspaper readers: 
a full daily page of comics. To tickle 
the fancies of Aftonbladet readers, its 
publishers provided Annie Rooney, 
Tillie the Toiler, Popeye, and other 
strips. 

Love for American comic strips has 
grown enormously in foreign coun- 
tries. The biggest peddler of “funnies” 
is Hearst’s King Features. From its 
fifteen foreign bureaus it supplies 85 
countries with comic strips written in 
29 different languages. 

In Denmark, stolid burghers read 
Glydenspjaet—Bringing up Father, and 
find the preposterous idea of a wife 
bossing her husband confusing but fun- 
ny. In Finland they read the same 
thing and call it Vihtori Ja Klaara. 
The Chinese have almost made a na- 
tional hero of Mickey Mouse. But the 
most lush field for the strip salesman 
is South America. The majority of the 
larger papers carry full pages of such 
“funnies” as Cugita La Mecanografa 
—tTillie the Toiler. 

From King Features’ main office in 
New York comics are mailed all over 
the world. Native translators and 
adapters then prepare them for native 
consumption. Realizing that Jiggs’s 
corn beef and cabbage would leave 
Chinese cold, they change this to rice. 
Wimpy’s classic appetite for hamburg- 
ers becomes a taste for rice cakes in 
Japan. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE: white Expert Glass 


“Boils,” Congressional 


“It was a direct affront and a gratu- 
itous indignity, and deliberately in- 
tended to be,” fumed Senator Carter 
Glass (Dem., Va.) last week. 

The 76-year-old legislator felt in- 
sulted. Duncan U. Fletcher, Democratic 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, had failed to 
name either him or Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, the ranking members of the 
committee, as conferees on the Stock 
Exchange Regulation Bill. 

Senator Glass sponsored the chief 
provisions in the Senate bill which 
make it differ from the House version. 
He urged a new commission to control 
stock exchanges, instead of allotting 
the job to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He proposed regulation of 
margin requirements to the discretion 
of the administrative commission, in- 
stead of setting a definite standard. 


“I named Senators Barkley and 
Byrnes as Democratic conferees,” ex- 
plained Senator Fletcher, “because they 
had been active supporters of the legis- 
lation and had worked hard on the bill 
and were sympathetic toward the legis- 
lation. They helped me when I needed 
help most, and I put them on the 
committee. That’s all there is to it. 


“I love Carter Glass and Bob Wag- 
ner and there was no ill-will involved 
in my action. I don’t understand why 
some folks are so blame touchy. 


“I recall that when Glass had charge 
of the Banking Bill last year he named 
the conferees and left me off, although 
I was chairman of the committee and 
had helped him all I could. But I 
took no affront.” 


“Poppycock,” retorted Senator Glass, 
and promptly resigned from the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. But the 
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Conferees Reshape the Bill 


resignation of the Senate’s banking 
expert was not accepted. 

“There will be no changes in the 
Democratic membership of that com- 
mittee,” firmly insisted Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson (Ark.), the Democratic 
leader. 

Throughout the controversy Senator 
Wagner maintained a discreet silence. 

But Senator Glass did Senator Wag- 
ner’s boiling for him: “I have seen a 
statement that Senator Wagner of New 
York was indifferent about not being 
appointed a member of the conference 
committee on the Stock Exchange Bill, 
as he was entitled to be, which would 
seem to indicate that I alone objected 
to the indignity. On the contrary, 
Senator Wagner was the first to re- 
sent what we both felt to be a gross 
discourtesy. He said he was not at 
all inclined to let the slight go un- 
noticed. When I told him I should 
resign from the Banking and Currency 
Committee he said he would follow my 
example.” 

Later in the week Senator Glass al- 
most reached the boiling point a third 
time. President Roosevelt told his 
press conference that he favored regu- 
lating stock exchanges through the 
Federal Trade Commission and setting 
specific margin requirements. Thus 
he approved the House, rather than 
the Senate version so dear to the 
Senator. 

The eyes of Mr. Glass bulged when 
he heard the news. The President had 
betrayed him. Coming from a recent 
interview at the White House, the 
Senator had said: “He greeted me as 
an unreconstructed rebel, but he agreed 
with everything I said.” 

Now all seemed different. “Of course, 
the President has a right to change his 
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Senator Carter. Glass, Who Reached 
the Boiling Point Three Times 


mind,” he said sulkily, “but I feel he 
should have at least notified those with 
whom he had been in conference on the 
subject.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate and House 
conferees went ahead with their work 
without the Senator. 


HAT RESEARCH: Body Will Do 


Headwork for Manufacturers 


General Motors Corp. has a research 
division. So have General Electric Co. 
and many other large industrial or- 
ganizations. But only last week did the 
research bug infect the hat business on 
a large scale. John Cavanagh, presi- 
dent of the Hat Corp. of America, an- 
nounced the formation of the Cavanagh 
Hat Research Corp. The motto of its 
workers will be: “That we may find 
still better ways of making hats.” 


Some twenty miles south of Dan- 
bury, Conn., one of the hat industry’s 
three chief centers in America (Phila- 
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delphia and St. Louis are the others), is 
South Norwalk. There, in part of a hat 
factory the new research organization 
will have headquarters. 

Its probings will be carried on by 
experts of the seven companies, in- 
cluding Knox, Dobbs, and Dunlap, com- 
prising the Hat Corp. of America. 

Hat researchers will pry into men’s 
and women’s hats, straw and felt. 
Technical experts will study to improve 
materials and production methods. Im- 
provements they develop or discoveries 
they make will be made available to 
the industry. But competitors of the 
Hat Corporation (Mallory and Stetson 
are the most important) will be 
charged a royalty. America, mean- 
while, is to be made “hat-conscious.”’ 

Last year the hat industry operated 
at approximately half of the 1929 peak. 
About $75,000,000 worth of hats were 
sold. Of this amount, about $42,000,- 
000 comprised felt hats, with straw 
hats and caps accounting for the re- 
mainder. Almost 19,000 workers are 
employed in the hat industry today, 
compared with 14,000 last year and 
about 25,000 in 1928 and 1929. 

Figures lately compiled show women 
buy three times as many hats as men. 
In 1909 one and two-thirds hats were 
produced for each man in the country. 
Then came a vogue for going bare- 
headed. Then came the depression—for 
the hat people too. By 1930 only about 
one-half a hat per man was sold. Last 
year the average price of women’s hats 
sold on Fifth Avenue, New York, was 
$3.59, men’s hats $6.00. But with the 
development of “hankachif felt,” a very 
lightweight material which is not dis- 
colored by perspiration, hatters are 
hopeful the depression and bare-headed 
vogue will be routed. 

The new hat researchers may also 
attack the menace of “ash-can hats.” 
These are old, used hats which dealers 
buy up for 5 or 10 cents apiece. They 
boil them in ammonia, clean or replace 
the bands, and sell them over again 
for less than $2.00. A law was passed 
in New York State last year making 
it a misdemeanor to sell “ash-can hats” 
as new. The industry is also combat- 
ting “ash-can” practices by getting re- 
tailers to cut holes in discarded hats 
that fall into their hands. 

Cheap felt hats are made largely 
from. wool. In more expensive head- 
gear the principal ingredient is matted 
fur. 

Although high tariffs keep most for- 
eign-made hats out of this country, 90 
per cent of the raw materials used in 
American hat factories come from 
abroad. European straw braids are su- 
perior for straw hats and tur-bearing 
animals here do not produce the qual- 
ity of hair required for first class felt. 

Hatters like to tell how felt first 
came to be made. A monk was walk- 
ing through a forest, so the legend 
runs, and his wooden shoes hurt his 
feet. As he passed a bramble bush, he 
noticed a tuft of rabbit’s hair clinging 
to it. This he removed from the bush 
and stuffed between hig.toes. Continu- 
ing on his journey, he walked more 
comfortably. When he reached the 
monastery and removed his shoes, he 


found he could hardly separate his toes. 
Warmth, moisture, and pressure had 
matted the fur into felt. 


BANKS: Mutual Savings Bankers 
Cross-Examine the New Deal 


More than 1,200 highly trusted men 
from eighteen States gathered in New 
York’s Waldorf Astoria Hotel last 
week. 

They were guardians of 25 per cent 
of all active bank deposits in the United 
States—$9,500,000,000 belonging to 13,- 
500,000 men and women. The occasion 
was the fourteenth annual conference 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 

The bankers met to discuss banking 
problems and hear experts speak on 
topics of vital interest. A favorite sub- 
ject was the New Deal. 

Defending the administration was 
Charles E. White, president of the Sav- 
ings Bank of New London and head of 
the Connecticut Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation. “Never have we had in the 
White House a more intelligent and 
sympathetic observer or a more Ca- 
pable administrator.” 

Attacking the administration was C. 
Willard Young, president of C. W. 
Young & Co., New York investment 
managers. “Instead of Reds in Wash- 
ington, we have a lot of Pinks—Parlor 
Pinks. These, to my mind, are more 
dangerous, more contemptible, and 
more insidious than the Reds.” 

Opposing the New Deal monetary 
policy was James P. Warburg, vice 
chairman of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Co. (New York). “It is a policy 
of deliberately depreciating the dollar 
in order to raise prices and lighten the 
so-called ‘burden of debt.’ . . . No one 
has ever explained to me what is to give 
people the increased incomes which 
they would need in order to pay those 
prices—which they would need if the 
‘honest dollar’ of 1926 were restored.” 

Savings bankers opened their eyes 
when Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, declared 
public ownership and operation of the 
railroads “may prove to be necessary.” 
But he reassured them: “Nobody has 
less to fear than the holders of rail- 
road securities. Experience, in this 
country and all over the world, clear- 
ly shows that when the government 
takes over private property, it invari- 
ably pays a fair price and usually more 
than the property is worth.” 

In leisure moments the bankers loi- 
tered in a corridor of the hotel, toying 
with machine guns and fingering pis- 
tols. These were part of a Pittsburgh 
manufacturer’s exhibit of weapons for 
defense of savings banks. 

A special committee reported on lat- 
est styles in hold-ups. Forcing a sealed 
vault, at dead of night with dynamite 
and acetylene torches has become old- 
fashioned, said Robert B. McGaw, 
chairman of the committee. 

“The night attack was important ten 
years ago,” he said. ‘Whether the ban- 
dits became lazy or whether someone 
had the bright idea of kidnaping the 
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CONSTIPATION 
COMBATED MORE EFFECTIVELY 


WITH A CHEWING-GUM 
LAXATIVE— SCIENCE FINDS 


Every day thousands of men and women are 
finding that the scientists are right—that 
chewing FEEN-A-MINT mixes the laxative 
with important gastric juices which makes 
it work more smoothly and naturally. 

This is one of the main reasons why 
FEEN-A-MINT is so dependable—why there 
is no griping, no nausea. 

FEEN-A-MINT is delicious to take—it has 
a fresh, minty flavor...It is non-habit-form- 
ing...A modern laxative for people of today. 


Don’t take chances with ordinary laxatives 
—Heed the doctor’s advice. 
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EXCHANGE IS ALL 
IN YOUR FAVOR 








Never has there been a better time 
to visit Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. Dollars that are greatly depre- 
ciated elsewhere will still buy two 
or three times what they will at home 
—in these lands of endless thrills. 
And roundtrip fares on the famed, 
luxurious President Liners that sail 
fortnightly from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B. C., via the fast Short Route 
are very specially reduced for sum- 
mer vacation travel! 


Stopover as you choose, continu- 
ing your trip on the next or a later 
of these splendid, identical Presi- 
dent Liners at no additional fare. 
Return via Hawaii if you like. 








First Class Roundtrips 
JAPAN $450 - CHINA $519 
PHILIPPINES $562 
Tourist Class Roundtrips 
JAPAN $240 - CHINA $277 
PHILIPPINES $300 








ROUND THE WORLD... Visits in 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Ma- 
laya, India, Egypt, Italy, France. Take 
85 days or up to two full years... 
stopping over wherever you like 
-..continuing on the next or alater, 
President Liner for as little as $709.50. 

Get all details about these Go-as- 
you-Please trips and Special All-Ex- 
pense Conducted Tours from any steam- 
ship or travel agent, or 
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bank officer and bringing him down to 
await the opening of the time lock, the 
fact is that night attacks gradually 
have changed into early morning hold- 
ups, sometimes accompanied by the 
kidnaping of an officer from his home, 
and sometimes by awaiting the arrival 
of an officer in the banking room it- 
self.” 

Before going home, the bankers re- 
elected Philip A. Benson president of 
their association. Mr. Benson is head 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


CUTTEN: Grain Deals Listed by 
Number, U. S. Inquiry Reveals 


Chicago grain brokers last week had 
something to think about besides 
drought damage reports. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace was trying to 
disbar their most famous trader, Ar- 
thur W. Cutten, from future trading in 
the Country’s grain pits. 

The poker-faced speculator, now in 
his middle 60s, was charged by the 
government with violating the Grain 
Futures Act in his efforts to manipu- 
late grain prices. 

At hearings in Chicago, the govern- 
ment undertook to prove that Mr. Cut- 
ten conspired with a number of grain 
brokerage houses. Brokers and cus- 
tomer were alleged to have divided 
his accounts so that no one account 
would show a holding in excess of 
500,000 bushels, an amount which would 
have to be reported to the grain futures 
administration. The government con- 
tends that he failed to report such 
market positions in 1930, and that in 
1931, when he made “gestures of re- 
porting,” some of these were false. It 
is claimed he actually “sold wheat 
futures in excess of 100,000,000 bushels” 
during these years. 

“The government does not contend 
that in the period involved, when the 
prices of all commodities were falling, 
Cutten was to blame for the entire 
crash,” said Leo F. Tierney, attorney 
for the grain futures administration. 
“However, there were some queer co- 
incidences with respect to prices and 
some of Cutten’s operations.” 

The government’s attorney had no 
easy job with one of the first witnesses, 
Richard F. Uhlmann of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co. 

Discussing the two Cutten accounts 
which this firm handled—listed as 57 
Special and 57 Special A—Mr. Uhlmann 
was asked whether he ever tried to 
influence the accounts with a view to 
producing more business. 

“No, we never did,” Uhlmann re- 
plied. “We figure that a customer 
lives longer if he doesn’t put too much 
in the kitty.” ’ 

“Did you ever conspire with Mr. 
Cutten regarding his accounts?” asked 
Mr. Tierney. 

“I am not a conspirator,” was the 
brusque reply. 

Asked why Mr. Cutten’s accounts 
never exceeded 495,000 bushels, just 
under the limit for reporting, the grain 
man replied: “I presume he wanted 





to limit his risk. Every man’s blood- 
pressure rises with his risk and he acts 
accordingly. I can’t read another man’s 
mind. I can guess if you want me to.” 

The government brought out that Mr. 
Cutten controlled many accounts listed 
under numbers and symbols, Mr. Uhl- 
mann replied that “it was quite com- 
mon” for traders to carry accounts 
that way. 

Mr. Uhlmann said Cutten’s biggest 
deals were often made with great sud- 
denness. “Sometimes he would not 
call our office, but would call a broker 
in the wheat pit and say ‘Sell a mil- 
lion bushels.’ He didn’t want it known 
he was trading.” 

For the defense, Attorney Taylor 
sought to bring out what he termed 
“the government’s implications that 
Cutten’s operations resulted in a re- 
action in wheat prices of 12 cents a 
bushel between Apr. 10 and Apr. 26, 
1930.” He claimed that these opera- 
tions ‘‘were only a drop in the bucket 
compared with the government’s ac- 
tivities in grain futures during the 
same period.” 

Mr. Taylor categorically denied all 
charges for Mr. Cutten and said the 
case would be taken to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. Hearings were con- 
tinued this week. 


SHIPPING: No I. M. M. Business 
Done on Yacht, Says Astor 


Vincent Astor’s gleaming steam 
yacht Nourmahal (Pride of the Harem 
in Hindustani) carries no mail. But 
on several occasions it has carried 
President Roosevelt, Vincent Astor, and 
Kermit Roosevelt, son of the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

This fact brought the millionaire’s 
handsome white and brass craft into 
the Senate Committee’s investigation of 
mail-carrying practices of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. Mr. 
Astor (see cover) is a director and 
Kermit Roosevelt is vice president of 
this concern. 

Senator Arthur R. Robinson (Rep., 
Ind.) suspected that these I. M. M. 
officials had exchanged telegrams with 
their company ashore concerning in- 
tercession with the President on ship- 
ping matters. 

Mr. Astor testified: “I never re- 
ceived on any of the Nourmahal trips 
with the President any letter, radio, 
cablegram, or telegram of any sort in 
relation to shipping.” He snapped shut 
a gold cigarette case as he spoke. 

“Nor did I,” said Kermit Roosevelt, 
scowling. 

They recalled one exception. In 
February, 1933, an I. M. M. official had 
wired that he had completed negotia- 
tions for a new local agency, and they 
radioed back congratulations. 

Then P. A. S. Franklin, the com- 
pany’s sturdy president, took the stand. 
Was the I. M. M. whose affiliates hold 
United States Government Mail Con- 
tracts, primarily interested in foreign 
shipping lines? 

Mr. Franklin stubbornly answered: 
“The thoroughly American character of 
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the I. M. M. Company and its asso- 
ciated companies today is shown by 
the fact that they either own or oper- 
ate 35 American Flag Ships and only 
nine ships which fly a foreign flag.” 

The questions were mostly posed by 
Senator Hugo L. Black (Dem., Ala.), 
who conducted hearings. He appeared 
disappointed that newspaper men had 
not flocked to hear the “Revelations.” 
He even took time out to call up some 
of his reporter friends to find out why 
they were not on the job. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: A. T. & T. to 
Pay $42,000,000 Dividend 


Sighs of relief went up from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
680,000 stockholders. Rumors had been 
going about that the $9 annual divi- 
dend rate, paid since 1921, was to be 
cut. But the directors declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $2.25 a 
share. On July 16 uncounted postmen, 
as usual, will blow whistles and slip 
checks totaling almost $42,000,000 in- 
to mail boxes of stockholders of record 
June 15. 

A. T. & T. has had to dip into re- 
serves in order to maintain its divi- 
dend during the past three years. In 
1933 the company earned $7.37 per 
share, compared with $7.82 in 1932. 
In the first quarter of 1934, per share 
earnings were $1.77, as against $1.74 
for the same period last year. 

EMPLOYMENT: During April more 
than 224,000 unemployed found jobs in 
industry. April’s weekly pay enve- 
lopes, instead of following the usual 
seasonal decline, bulged with about 
$7,700,000 more wages than in the 
previous month. Thus reports Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

Factory employment rose 1.9 per 
cent during the month to 78 per cent 
of the 1926 average, while payrolls rose 
3.9 per cent to 62 per cent of the 1926 
level. Miss Perkins thought it signifi- 
cant “that in practically all cases the 
increases in payrolls were greater than 
those in employment, which means,” 
she added, “a gain in per capita in- 
come.” 

BANKERS: Controller of the Currency 
J. F. T. O’Connor is against timid 
bankers. “There is no doubt,” he told 
the Texas Bankers Association in Dal- 
las, “that many bankers—and I am 
speaking generally now—have been re- 
luctant to make good loans. They have 
preferred, through timidity, to sit on 
the sidelines and. watch the struggle 
toward economic recovery without 
lending their resources and thus be- 
coming a part of it. Such men are not 
bankers; they are pawnbrokers.” 

Mr. O’Connor noted that. in the first 
two months of this year both assets 
and deposits of national banks in- 
creased more than $1,000,000,000. 

“Nearly five months have passed 
since deposit insurance became effec- 
tive,” he said, “and not a single bank- 
ing institution has been taken over by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.” 
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RELIGION 


STATISTICS: New Tabulation 
of Churches and Churchgoers 


“What Shalt We Do To Save Our 
Churches?” “The Plight of Religion,” 
“Our Dwindling Faith!” 

Under such titles many magazine 
articles have commented dolefully on 
the State of Religion in America today. 
Nevertheless, figures in the June issue 
of The Christian Herald show that 
Church membership has risen to 60,- 
812,874 in the last year, an increase of 
655,482. 

Authority for these vital figures is 
Dr. George Linn Kieffer, President of 
the Association of American Religious 
Statistics and Statistician and Librar- 
ian of the National Lutheran Council. 

From his New York City office Dr. 
Kieffer maintains a voluminous corre- 
spondence with headquarters of every 
Religious body of every Denomination 
in the United States. The 90 different 
Denominations on his mailing list.range 
from Roman Catholics with more than 
20,000,000 members to the. American 
Mohammedan Society with 200 (all 
gained in the last year) and the Bud- 
dhist Society of America, Inc. with only 
100. 

The nineteen different varieties of 
Methodists showed the largest increase. 
Their gain of 213,662 brought their 
total membership to 8,766,017. The 
honor of being the largest Protestant 
Denomination goes to the eighteen 
Baptist bodies whose present total num- 
ber of 9,866,209 includes an increase of 
193,571. The Lutherans’ 17 divisions 
record an increase of 65,783, and Ro- 
man Catholics one of 53,426. Although 
most Denominations increased, marke@ 
fallings off were suffered by Presby- 
terians with a loss of 42,456 and by 
Congregationalist-Christians who sank 
by 22,313. 

Another important fact brought out 
by the report was that church mem- 
bership has now reached 48.37 per cent 
of the population of the entire country. 
Memberships of some of the other de- 
nominations are as follows: Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 202,098; Congrega- 
tionalist-Christians, 1,024,887; Jewish 
Congregations, 4,081,242; Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons), 732,812; Presby- 
terians, 2,674,875; Protestant Episco- 
pal, 1,876,390; Unitarians, 64,516. 

In addition to Eastern Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic bodies there are two 
other Catholic Churches, the Polish 
Sabbatical with 99,550 members and 
the Old Catholic Church in America 
with 25,000. 

The International Church of the 
Foursquare Gospel claims 75,000 par- 
ishioners. More than 2,000 citizens of 
German descent living near German- 
town, Pa., acknowledge themselves to 
be Schwenkfelders, and 3,000 colored 
persons profess loyalty to the Apostolic 
Overcoming Holy Church of God. 

There are 2,493 more churches than 
there are ministers, yet some ministers 
are pulpitless. The reason is that in 
these hard times some churches can- 
not afford full-time pastors. 
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HERE ARE THE 


FACTS 


ABOUT LAIRD’S APPLE JACK 


Laird’s First to Distill Apple Brandy 
. .. Oldest in the United States ... Only Apple 
Brandy distillery licensed during Prohibition 
... First and oldest brand on the market after 


Repeal. i 


Laird Tradition Continued 


into Third Century 


18th Century 19th Century 
WILLIAM LAIRD SAMUEL LAIRD 
ROBERT LAIRD ROBERT LAIRD 
20th Century 
J. T. LAIRD, Jr. 
j. E. & J. T. LAIRD IIL 





Laird’s Double Distilled ... Old-time 


pot-still method, slower and more costly proc- 
ess, used to distill Lamp’s APPLE JACK. 


by 
‘ota 






Aged in Charred Oak Casks... 
As always, charred oak casks used to age 
every drop. Stored in modern, heat-controlled, 
bonded warehouses. 


Pure and Unblended ... Independent 
newspaper surveys show Lamrp’s pure and 
unblended, with no coloring or spirits added. 
Ekroth Laboratory tests verify these facts, 





ideal for Summer Drinks... Since it 
is a light, fruit distillate, Lamb's mixes per- 
fectly in long, cooling summer drinks. 


LAIRDS 
APPLE JACK 


LAIRD & CO. @ SCOBEYVILLE, N. J. 
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MILLIONAIRE 


VACATIONS 


to fit 
any budget 


Henre’s a plan for a thrilling vacation, full of 
fun and relaxation, yet at low cost. 

First consider the vacation atmosphere of 
New England—swimming, fishing, golf or 
your favorite sport. Consider the pleasant, 
cool rides on shaded roads, the relief from the 
city’s oppressive heat. Think of the beauty of 
New England’s seashore, lakes, mountains 
and rivers almost within a stone’s throw of 
each other. New England isa land of antiques 
and first editions. Everywhere you will find 
food that tempts the most jaded appetite. 

Write now for the New England Council 
booklet. Plan early! Send for this valuable 
vacation aid. Includes handy road map, names 
of excellent hotels and many more practical, 
useful pieces of informa- 
tion. Fully illustrated. Send 
the coupon today. 


This year VISIT ALL 
NEW ENGLAND 


* MAINE-NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Peesseseceessssseescessecessssacease: 

: New Encianp Councit 

= Statler Building 
Boston, Mass. 





Please send me free copy of New England vaca- 
tion booklet and map NW-24 


Name 





Addr 
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NEW COMMISSIONER: Educator- 
Bricklayer Gets Federal Post 


Just a year ago Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes canvassed 
the country for a successor to Com- 
missioner of Education William John 
Cooper. He found George Frederick 
Zook, who had worked his way through 
the University of Kansas driving a 
hearse. 

Last week Secretary Ickes canvassed 
the country for a successor to Com- 
missioner Zook. He found John Ward 
Studebaker, who had worked his way 
through Leander Clark College in To- 
ledo, Iowa, laying bricks. 

In the year that Commissioner Zook 
has held office (inducted July 1, 1933, 
he resigns next July 1 to head the 
American Council on Education), the 
New Deal has become vitally interested 
in adult education. Mr. Studebaker is 
a specialist in that field. 

In Des Moines, where he has been 
Superintendent of Schools since 1920, 
they say Mr. Studebaker has done more 
to teach grown-ups how to use their 
new leisure than almost anyone else 
in the country. Working on a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, he has 
set up a series of public forums on cur- 
rent topics. He has also provided op- 
portunity for home training in arts 
and crafts. 

From McGregor, Iowa, where he was 
born 40-odd years ago, Mr. Studebaker 
moved to Toledo. There he spent the 
latter part of his boyhood and earned 
his Bachelor of Science degree. Later 
he journeyed to New York to gain his 
Master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Successively he was principal of the 
high school in Guthrie Center, Iowa, 
principal of Mason City’s junior high 
school, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Des Moines, and—six years 
later—Superintendent. He will take 
leave of absence to accept the Federal 
post, which pays a much lower salary. 
He will take office Sept. 1 and hold it 
for only a year. 

Des Moines wants him back. He has 
done much for its schools. He was one 
of the first men in the nation to de- 
vise single-salary schedules—by which 
teachers are paid according to their 
qualifications, regardless of the grade 
they teach. Making over his depart- 
ment, he developed a widely copied 
system of administrative organization 
which clearly defines duties of super- 
intendents and principals, and their re- 
sponsibilities to the board of directors. 

Short and slight, extremely energetic 
and popular, Mr. Studebaker has been 
recognized as a leader among school 
superintendents for a decade. When 
asked to suggest someone to replace 
Mr. Zook, educators all over the coun- 
try recommended Mr. Studebaker. 

He has two known hobbies—fishing 
and flower gardening. But he retains 
his card in the Des Moines local of the 
brick mason’s union, so the masons 
registered no objections when he took 
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E D U C A T I oO N up a trowel to plaster the cornerstone 


of the Smouse Opportunity School for 
the blind, deaf, and paralyzed. 

His intimate knowledge of construc- 
tion, gained as an undergraduate brick 
mason, stood him in excellent stead 
when Des Moines embarked on a 
$7,000,000 construction program. In 
building two high schools, five junior 
high schools, and three elementary 
schools, and rebuilding 24 other schools, 
Mr. Studebaker personally directed the 
designing of classrooms to fit the needs 
of pupils. 

At the Bureau of Education he will 
find another expert in school construc- 
tion—Miss Alice Barrows, who, last 
September, gave what she mistakenly 
thought was an intimate dinner for 
the Gary, Ind., School Superintendent, 
Dr. William (Red-Hunter) Wirt. 


“GOOD CONDUCT”: U. S. Girl 
Students Embroiled in Spain 


In old Spanish buildings, scattered 
among business streets, is the Univer- 
sity of Madrid. There for the past six 
months, twelve juniors from Smith Col- 
lege and a 1933 graduate of Barnard 
have been studying. Last week, in ac- 
cordance with plans arranged when 
they won their scholarships, the thir- 
teen girls were preparing to go to 
France for their second semester's 
work. 

Ready Thursday to leave, they 
trooped across the city, past buildings 
amazingly decorated with heroic eques- 
trian statues, to the French Consulate 
on the Calle Villalar. 

Distinguishing the Consulate, with 
some difficulty, from a coal warehouse 
next door, the girls entered, got in a 
rickety elevator, and were wheezed to 
a musty second-floor waiting room... In 
time a pompous doorman admitted 
them to an equally musty inner office. 
There sat Consul Manuel Neville. 


“Where are your certificates of good 
conduct?” inquired M. Neville. The 
girls looked blank. 


“T am doing you a favor by even 
seeing you personally,” sternly con- 
tinued the Consul. “This matter of 
visas is impossible without certifi- 
cates.” He told them they must cable 
home for the documents. 


Thirteen enraged young women 
flounced out and over to the office of 
Curtis Jordan, United States Consul. 
Mr. Jordan asked M. Neville for expla- 
nations. M. Neville was profuse, but 
adamant. There was such a rule. It 
was not always enforced. But M. Ne- 
ville thought as long as it remained on 
the statute books it should be enforced, 
and he was going to enforce it. The 
young ladies would have to cable home 
for proofs of their respectability. 

Meanwhile the news reached the 
Quai D’Orsay in Paris. Despairing 
diplomats tore their hair, passed hands 
over clammy brows, and sighed. Then 
they dispatched a telegram to M. Ne- 
ville in Madrid. 

“Use your head,” they hinted. 

The girls got their visas. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Three Chicago 
Judges Termed “Negligent” 


“Almost. criminal negligence” was 
chalked up last week against three 
Federal judges in Chicago. After a 
year’s investigation a Congressional 
subcommittee presented without recom- 
mendation to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee its findings against James H. 
Wilkerson, who sentenced Al Capone 
to Atlanta; Charles E. Woodward, who 
handled H. O. Stone Investment Co. 
and Prince & Whitely bankruptcy 
cases, and Walter C. Lindley, who ap- 
pointed receivers for the Insull utilities. 

Judge Wilkerson was criticized for 
his handling of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul railroad bankruptcy, 
in which he allowed fees of more than 
$2,400,000. As receiver, he appointed 
an official already drawing a $12,000 
salary from the city. He also allowed 
well-paid officials of Chicago surface 





WIDE WORLD 
Judge Wilkerson, Called “Negligent” 
By Congressional Investigators 


lines to act as receivers when their 
company went into bankruptcy. 

In nine of the 27 receivership cases 
Judge Woodward handled, he appointed 
his son’s firm as attorneys. After he 
allowed fees of $193,785, only $4,000 
was left for creditors of the H. O. 
Stone Investment Co. 


Samuel Insull’s lawyers, the report 
said, practically summoned Judge Lind- 
ley to sit in Chicago when the utilities 
were about to go into bankruptcy. 
Thereupon he appointed the receivers 
they asked for, including Mr. Insull 
himself. In seven months he allowed 
$300,000 in receivers’ and attorneys’ 
fees. 

VoweD: By the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, a 1919 
statute making it illegal to display a 
red flag. By a 3-to-2 decision, it re- 
versed a lower court which had con- 
victed two boys for waving a red flag 


near a World War memorial last Sep- 
tember. 

The Appellate Division found prece- 
dent in Chief Justice Hughes’s opin- 
ion invalidating a similar California 
statute, because it violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The New York 
anti-red-flag law had never before been 
questioned. Like California’s statute, 
it was passed during the post-war anti- 
red hysteria. 

Massachusetts had to repeal its ver- 
sion almost as soon as it was passed. 
Harvard boys discovered it prohibited 
their crimson banners. 

INDICTED: By a grand jury in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Forney W. Brandon, 
clerk of the Circuit Court, Criminal Di- 
vision, on charges of embezzlement. 
Accounts of his office were $18,466 
short. 

Brandon is a brother of former Gov. 
W. W. Brandon, whose clarion call of 
“24 votes for Senator Underwood” is 
about all that most radio listeners to- 
day remember of the 1924 Democratic 
convention. Appointed by the Gover- 
nor, Forney Brandon has since been 
elected clerk twice. 

DENIED: By Federal Judge A. F. St. 
Sure in San Francisco, a writ of ha- 
beas corpus sought to free Tom Mooney, 
serving a life term in San Quentin pris- 
on for the 1916 Preparedness Day 
bombing. 

Judge St. Sure ruled that Mooney 
should petition California’s highest 
Court and, if his plea is denied, appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
for a review of the decision. Mooney’s 
counsel rejoiced at the decision. 

ACQUITTED: By a Court Martial at 
Fort Sherman, C. Z., Corporal Robert 
Osman, of sending military documents 
to Communists. President Roosevelt 
ordered this retrial for the coast artil- 
leryman, originally convicted last Sum- 
mer. Convinced of his innocence, The 
Jewish Daily Forward in New York 
raised the defense fund, and sent Louis 
Waldman to conduct a brilliant defense. 

DENIED: By the United States Su- 
preme Court, permission for the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco to sue Mississippi. 

Last December, the tiny Mediterra- 
nean country asked leave to sue to 
collect payment of bonds defaulted by 
Mississippi a century ago. She gave 
the Supreme Court a number of ques- 
tions to think about. The 8-square- 
mile principality had been presented 
with unpaid bonds. Was this only for 
purposes of suit? 

Chief Justice Holmes, delivering the 
court’s opinion Monday, said it was. 
Mississippi refused to consent to the 
suit. Could she be sued without it? 
The court said no. Monaco was the 
first foreign power ever to attempt to 
sue a State without its consent. Was 
she really a Foreign State, and so con- 
stitutionally permitted to sue one of 
the United States. The court said 
she was not a State—but a dependency 
of France. 

It also decided that the case really 
ought to be settled by diplomacy. 
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THE COUNTRY IS GET- 
TING BACK ON ITS FEET 


Step out of the Depression by shak- 
FOOTEASE in your Shoes 
This antiseptic powder relieves Hot, Swol- 
len, Smarting, Perspiring, Tired Feet. 
It takes the friction from Shoes. Use it 
when walking or dancing. Two Sizesat all 
Drug and Dept. Stores Everywhere. For 
Free Sample and Walking Doll, address, 
ALLEN’s Foots«Easez, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 








qke Your Hotel Along/ 





Go to the World’s Fair! See America! Do it the economical way— 
hitch up and your hotel travels with you, Luxuriously appointed—3 
new models, side or rear door, $496 up. Suitable for business as well 
as eam Complete literature free. 

olfe Bodies, Inc., 452 York St., Detroit, Mich. 
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AVIATION 


STRATOSPHERE: Two Germans 
Doomed in “Trip to the Moon” 





Ambitious argonauts into the strat- 
osphere must be brave men. Last Feb- 
ruary three Russians, locked in their 
metal globe, crashed to their death. 
Last week all Central Europe searched 
for the biggest German free balloon 
ever built—the Bartsch von Sigsfeld. 

Unlike the Piccard, Settle, and Rus- 
sian stratosphere balloons, the German 
ship had no sealed gondola to protect 
its pilots from frigid and thin air. 
Passengers had to huddle in a wicker 
basket and suck oxygen tubes. Thus 
equipped, two German scientists, Dr. 
Herman Victor Masuch and Dr. Mar- 
tin Schrenck, last week rose from 
Bitterfeld Airport. They were not out 
for a record. They planned to rise only 
32,300 feet to study cosmic rays that 
pepper the earth. 

Their trip’s dangers. were known to 
them from previous flights. First their 
hands and feet would be numbed by 
the cold. As the air thinned they would 
get physically weaker. Their skins 
would become puffy, and take on a 
greenish hue. They would have to 
shout to carry on conversation. Their 
heads would roar and their veins would 
feel as if bursting. 

Willing to chance all this the pilot, 
Dr. Schrenck, shouted a command, and 
ground lines were released. Up shot 
the big flabby bag. 

They had oxygen for four hours, 
hence they would have to come down 
shortly after noon. While air-minded 
Germany waited for news, night came 
—then another night. Forty-eight 
hours after the take-off, Russian peas- 
ants in a bleak corner of Soviet terri- 
tory, only twelve miles from the Lat- 
vian border, found the wreckage of 
what Germany was looking for— 
Bartsch von Sigsfeld. 

In the basket gondola lay the body 
of Dr. Masuch. Dr. Schrenck’s body 
was found in a field twelve miles dis- 
tant. Precisely what happened to the 
balloon no one will ever know. Ger- 
man guesses spoke of failure of oxy- 
gen equipment. Left in the thin air 
without the life-giving gas, the aero- 
nauts might not have been able to 
bring their ship down into the breath- 
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able atmosphere near the earth in time. 

Another guess was that the flyers, 
frightfully weakened, were unable to 
“rip the bag’—open a gas vent to 
make the balloon descend. At any rate 
they probably died shortly after the 
take-off. 

The last chapter of the story seemed 
fairly obvious. After the death of its 
passengers, the big balloon carried 
them on for several hundred miles. 
When sufficient gas had leaked away, 
it came slowly to earth. It struck, 
dumped out one of the bodies, bobbed 
along to the spot where it was found. 


PLANES AND PILOTS: Year 
Book Defines Nations’ Status 


A book that should put a stop to 
loose talk about world military avia- 
tion strength was published last week. 
It was the Aircraft Year Book, com- 
piled by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. The book rates France first 
in power with 4,000 combat planes, 
Britain second with 2,500, Italy third 
with 2,300, United States fourth with 
1,700, Russia fifth with 2,200. 

Russia was given her low rating be- 
cause 1,200 of her fighting ships are 
so out of date they would be totally 
worthless against a first-class air 
power. Despite the United States’s low 
numerical rating, the chamber placed 
her “first in technical development, 
first in military and naval aircraft per- 
formance, first in air transport opera- 
Gomes. . 2 3” 


Recorps: Aerial postmen last week 
broke one record after another. The 
most spectacular was that of Jack 
Frye, crack pilot, and a vice president 
of General Motors’s huge Transconti- 
nental and Western Air. From Los 
Angeles he took off in one of T.W.A.’s 
sleek new Northrop Gamma mail 
planes. Up and up he climbed to 14,000 
feet, then started his eastward streak. 

Eleven hours, 31 minutes later, he 
was down at Newark (N. J.) Airport 
with a new commercial record—a record 
1 hour and 26 minutes under the racing 
plane time of Col. Roscoe Turner. 


POND AND SABELLI: For a year Cesare 
Sabelli, once an Italian air force pilot, 
now an American citizen, and George 
R. Pond, once in the naval air force, 
hoped and planned to make a non-stop 
flight from New York to Rome. But 
financial’ difficulties and minor troubles 
with their Bellanca monoplane, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, beset them. 

Finally, last week they took off 
from Floyd Bennett Field, New York. 
Over the Atlantic they found rain and 
fog. Their gas lines choked. Their en- 
gine became overheated. “We had not 
the slightest idea where we were,” 
said Pond, “and had almost given up 
hope, when Sabelli excitedly pointed to 
a break in the mist. We recognized a 
landfall, though whether it was Ire- 
land, France, er Spain we hadn’t the 
slightest notion. .. .” 

It was Ireiand, and the dedicators 
of the 1934 transatlantic season landed. 
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PASTEUR: Martin Takes Charge 


Of Renowned Paris Institute 


A half-mile southwest of the dingy 
old Montparnasse railroad station in 
Paris is No. 25 Rue Dutot. A small 
sign identifies its Louis XIII facade: 
“Institut Pasteur de Paris.” 

Last week 70-year-old Louis Martin 
was elected director of this famous 
medical research center. Until 1940— 
if he lives—he will head the institute 
which was founded in 1888 as a tribute 
to the man who improved French beer; 
discovered the preventive for anthrax, 
dread cattle disease, and found a way 
to save victims of mad-dog bites from 
horrible deaths. 

When the great Pasteur died and was 
buried in a marble crypt in his beloved 
institute, half a dozen brilliant assist- 
ants carried on. One was the great 
Elie Metchnikoff, outstanding syphilis 
authority. Another was Pierre Paul 
Emile Roux, who died last Fall after 
serving five six-year terms as institute 
director. 

The withered, ascetic, skull-capped 
little Roux was the shining intellect 
that drew the new director to the 
institute in 1892. Though less brilliant 
than the great Roux, Martin has made 
many valuable contributions to medi- 
cine. 

Working in the institute’s vast sta- 
bles which hold 450 horses, Martin and 
his assistants worked to improve diph- 
theria and tetanus vaccines. They de- 
veloped liquids immunizing animals in 
a few weeks, instead of months. Mean- 
while he studied sleeping sickness, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, and sclerosis of 
the liver. His work during the World 
War won him a decoration from his 
government. 

Dr. Martin will supervise about 120 
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Paris laboratory workers and keep a 
sharp eye on the institute’s world ac- 
tivities. Reports will come to him from 
laboratories at Saigon and Hanoi in 
French Indo China, Brazzaville in 
French Guiana, and half a dozen other 
outlandish spots. 

Individual Paris laboratories in the 
vast institute include those for radium 
research, hydrophobia, and microbi- 
ology. An agricultural research unit is 
outside the city. Men with an urge to 
work in these famous spots must show 
more than earnest zeal. To insure 
proper manning of its laboratories, the 
Pasteur Institute demands an appren- 
tice period at some other laboratory. 
But once a man has gained admittance, 
he is free as the winds to do the work 
he fancies. 

Such fancies have led Pasteur mem- 
bers to probe into everything from 
cheese and vinegar to dysentery and 
cerebrospinal meningitis. This diversi- 
fication of interest made the institute 
invaluable to the French Government 
during the war. With a hustle and 
bustle reminiscent of the days of quix- 
otic Pasteur, researchers tried to find 
gases that would kill Germans, and 
serums that would keep Frenchmen 
alive. 

Today, on a less hysterical scale, 
Pasteur men are moving slowly and 
surely toward eradicating the diseases 
that beset mankind. 

The Great Sprawling Institute was 
born when nineteen Russian Moujiks 
came to Paris in the late ’80s. All had 
been bitten by a mad wolf, and knew 
death was almost inevitable. Pasteur 
innoculated them with his new serum. 
Sixteen recovered. The world was 
thrilled, and a movement was started to 
build the finest laboratory possible for 
the great Frenchman. 

A two-acre plot sufficed for the first 
structures. Since then vast new build- 
ings have risen, the latest a $400,000 
tuberculosis laboratory in 1932. 
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Inoculating an Experimental Monkey at the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
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THERE'S NOTHIN LIKE A 

COOL SHAVE AND A HOT 

BREAKFAST TO SET A MAN UP 
FOR THE DAY/ 
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aving Cream 


YOU'LL ENJOY GETTING UP TO A 
COOL AND COMFORTABLE INGRAM 
SHAVE. INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
TAMES THE BEARD; TONES THE 
SKIN, TOO. JUST 35 4 | 














Have You Ever 
Had Your HAIR 
Analyzed ? 


Healthy hair (which is lustrous hair 
—easily groomed) cannot grow in 
an unhealthy scalp. What you may 
now be doing may be the exact op- 
posite of what you should be doing, 
for there are no two people alike. 


x *&* * 
FREE Hair Analysis 


Realizing that the science of suc- 
cessful hair maintenance goes deep- 
er than mere “surface” care, we 
have created a new “Self-Analysis 
Chart,” consisting of 33 questions. 
Send for this Chart, fill it out—we 
will then establish your “type” and 
send you, free of all charge, our 
recommendations as to the correct 
method you should follow to 
keep your hair in better con- 
dition. Remember, it’s your 
appearance that counts!! 


A\ yw Improved 
\\~ Glo-Co 


Jor HAIR HEALTH 


TAT ALL DRUGOISTS__. 

The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 17 A 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 
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GEARSHIFTING 
ABOLISHED 


BY REO—NOT MERELY 
MADE EASIER 











@ Many an automobile advertisement these 
days s of “easier gearshifting.” 

This point would hardly be stressed if it were 
not —aeteee that gearshifting by-hand 
is at best a bothersome task from which the 
motorist is entitled to relief. 


The ultimate in relief, of course, would be 
to make it unnecessary to shift gears at all — 
take the gearshift lever out of the car. 


That is precisely what Reo has done! 


Gearshifting-by-hand is not sei made 
easier in the new Reo. It is ABOLISHED! 
The REO SELF-SHIFTER—most important 
engineering advance since the self-starter — 
does automatically what drivers of other 
cars are still required to do manually! 


Imagine how much SAFER Reo driversare, 
with both hands free for steering—and with 
no danger of stalling in dangerous places on 
account of some slight mistake in shifting! 


Thousands of owners have declared they 
could never again be induced to go back to 
hand-shifting. Nor would you—once you ex- 
perienced the really astonishing advantages 
of the REO SELF-SHIFTER. 
Standard Reo passenger car prices are now as low as $795 
at factory, plus tax. 
WRITE today for copy of our interesting 
booklet, PROOF, containing enthusiastic 
comments of Reo owners. Also detailed 
& 2... explanation of Self-Shifter operation. 
See and drive the new Reo Flying Cloud 
for 1934—a brilliant triumph in aero- 
dynamic streamlining and long life con- 
struction. Amazingly low prices. 


MOTOR CAR CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Al- 
drich Rockefeller, a daughter, their sec- 
ond child. The baby’s great-grand- 
fathers are John D. Rockefeller Sr. and 
the late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of 
Rhode Island. 

BirtHpay: Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
son of the man who invented the har- 
vester, one-time president of the Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Machine Co. and 
of the International Harvester Co. 75, 
May 16. He worked as usual. 


® Dr. Andrew Fleming West, dean- 
emeritus of the Princeton University 
Graduate School and bitter enemy of 
Woodrow Wilson when he was Prince- 
ton’s president, 81, May 17. He cele- 
brated at a dinner given in his honor 
by the Nassau Club. 

ENGAGED: Edith Curtis Martin of 
Philadelphia and Gerard H. Cox Jr. of 
Glen Cove, N. Y. Miss Martin’s father 
is John C. Martin, publisher of The 
Evening Public Ledger. Her grand- 
father was the late Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, founder of the Curtis Publishing Co. 


® Reine Claudel and Jacques Paris, an 
attache at the French Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Mlle. Claudel is a daugh- 
ter of Paul Claudel, former French Am- 
bassador to the United States and now 
Ambassador to Belgium. 


® Isobel Smith and Charles Alfred 
Lawton. Miss Smith is a daughter of 
Senator Elison D. Smith of South Car- 
olina. Mr. Lawton is the Senator’s 
secretary. 

Diep: Cass Gilbert, 74, American 
architect, after a brief illness, in 
Brockenhurst, England. For a short 
while in his youth an associate of the 
great Stanford White, he designed 
many famous structures all over the 
country, among them the Minnesota 
and West Virginia Capitols, the Wool- 
worth Building in New York, and the 
Supreme Court Building now nearing 
completion in Washington. He was 
also architect for the new George 
Washington Bridge. 

A founder and president of the Ar- 
chitectural League of America, he 
had headed many other associations, 
and only last year ended a seven-year 
term as president of the .National 
Academy of Design. 


® Dr. Mather Almond Abbott, head- 
master of Lawrenceville School, and 
once a teacher of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
. .- Mrs. Mollie Brown Carran, fourth- 
grade teacher of Herbert Hoover... 
Mrs. Katherine Derthick Keller, once 
a teacher of Owen D. Young ; 
Dr. Charles de Garmo, former presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College . . . George 
U. Ros? Jr., former chief of the en- 
graving division of the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving ... Dr. Edward 
William: Nelson, former chief of the 
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Bureau of Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture ... Willis 
John Abbott, former editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Divorcep: Francis C. E. Hitchcock 
of the polo-playing family, by Mrs. 


.Mary Atwell Hitchcock, in White 


Plains, N. Y. Grounds were not made 
public. 

MARRIED: Dorothea E. Gay and 
Dwight F. Davis Jr., son of the former 
Secretary of War, former Governor 
General of the Philippines, and donor 
of the Davis Cup, international tennis 





INTERNATIONAL 


Dwight F. Davis Jr. and His 
Bride on Their Honeymoon 


trophy. The ceremony was performed 
in the Church of the Resurrection, New 
York. 


® Natalie Mai Coe, granddaughter of 
the late Henry H. Rogers, Standard Oil 
financier, and Commendatore Leonardo 
Vitetti, counselor of the Italian Em- 
bassy in England. The ceremony took 
place in Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

Sick List: Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
former British Foreign Minister (syn- 
ovitis—inflammation of the synoviac 
membrane—in the knee, as result of 
automobile accident); satisfactory. 

Gota Ljungberg, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano (grip): postponed sailing 
home to Sweden. 

Father Charles E. Coughlin of De- 
troit, “radio priest” (needed rest): bet- 
ter after a week at Bill Brown’s farm 
at Garrison, N. Y. 

Gladys Rockefeller, grand-niece of 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. (nerves): tak- 
ing rest cure in New York. 

Kenneth Hunter, one of the four 
Hunter brothers who set an endurance 
flight record in 1930 (shot over atten- 
tions to a girl): critical. 

Representatives Tom D. McKeown of 
Oklahoma, John C. Lehr of Michigan, 
William E. Hess of Ohio, and House 
Sergeant-at-Arms Kenneth Romney 
(amoebic dysentery): receiving treat- 
ment at Naval Hospital in Washing- 
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ANTI-SOVIET: Recent Wave of 
Praise Met by One of Scorn 


Russia is still an enigma. During the 
“great red scare” after the World War, 
the Bolsheviki’s land was considered a 
Pandora’s Box, source of all the world’s 
evils. Then came a decade of reaction, 
culminating in our recognition of the 
U. S. S. R. last year. Now, apparently, 
comes a reaction to the reaction. 

Last week several Soviet-hating books 
saw the light of day. Among them: 


ESCAPE FROM THE SOVIETS. By Tatiana 
Tchernavin. 320 pages, 87,000 words. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2.50. 


A slice of real life is written by a 
Russian mother, victim of the revolu- 
tion. It should draw tears from a brass 
monkey. 

Neither Tatiana nor her husband 
were out of sympathy with the new 
regime; in fact they took jobs with it, 
he as zoologist in a Soviet institute, 
she as curator of the famous Hermit- 
age Art Museum in Leningrad. They 
had starvation wages with which to 
support themselves and a 12-year-old 
boy. 

Then in 1930 Moscow discovered “a 
counter-revolutionary conspiracy to 
wreck the workers’ food supplies.” Her 
husband, who the author says was in- 
nocent, was sent to a White Sea prison 
camp. She was imprisoned for five 
months. In one night 48 suspects were 
shot by the head of the OGPU, Vyach- 
eslaf Menjinsky, who died two weeks 
ago. Meantime the author’s little son 
lived in old lodgings on what crumbs 
neighbors could spare. 


On her release, she and her son got 
permission to visit the imprisoned hus- 
band. Then came a stroke of luck. Pro- 
fessor Tchernavin invented a way to 
turn the stickleback fish of the White 
Sea into cattle fodder. To help his ex- 
periments, authorities allowed him to 
come and go freely. 


The following Summer the two hun- 
gry parents and their brave offspring 
sneaked out of camp in a rowboat. For 
100 miles they followed streams, crossed 
forests, plowed through mosquito-rid- 
den swamps, and finally found safety in 
Finland. 


The lady’s account of Soviet police 
brutality is naturally bitter. The escape 
is as exciting as a boy’s adventure 
story, and much more moving. 


A frontispiece shows a picture of An- 
drey, the little boy, but not of his par- 
ents. They were afraid OGPU agents 
would trace them even to their Finnish 
asylum. 


WINTER IN MOSCOW. By Malcolm Mug- 
geridge. 247 pages, 71,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


Malcolm Muggeridge, 26-year-old cor- 
respondent for The Manchester Guard- 
ian, spent a Winter in Russia finding 
out that Utopia had not yet been 
achieved, Had he said so while he was 
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there, his passport would have been re- 
voked, he tells us. So he returned to 
England to write this book. 


In it he smites the Moscow official 
ballyhoo system and censors who have 
prevented news of Russia’s horrors 
from leaking out. Above all he de- 
spises the parlor-pink boys and girls 
who visit Russia, swallow what they 
are told, and write home about it. The 
parlor-pinks described in the book are 
real persons, says the author, but he 
has given them fictitious names to save 
their faces. Newspaper readers should 
be able to spot some of them. 


OUT OF CHAOS. By Ilya Ehrenbourg. 391 
pages, 78,000 words. Holt, New York. $2.50. 
This author has been everything 
from newspaper man to poet. Though 
arrested for supposed plotting against 
the Czar 26 years ago, he is skeptical 
of Soviet improvements. He lives in 
Paris, where he produced this novel of 
the new Russian generation. 

The scene is the great steel plant of 
Kuznetsk, Siberia. It shows the trou- 
bles of a sincere intellectual and an 
aspiring engineer during the growing 
pains of the new industrial Russia. Both 
fall in love with a school teacher, but 
the intellectual is too bewildered to do 
much about it. 


WORKERS: Problems of Labor 
Analyzed by Frances Perkins 


PEOPLE AT WORK. By Frances Perkins. 287 
pages, 56,000 words. John Day. New York. 
$2.50. 

“Our greatest primary task is to put 
people to work,” said President Roose- 
velt in his inaugural address. He 
launched his campaign against unem- 
ployment by making the author of this 
book Secretary of Labor. 


Last Fall, nine months after her ap- 
pointment, Miss Perkins, the first wom- 
an Cabinet-member, signed a contract 
to write a book. Being a busy person, 
she had to write it in odd moments, 
much of it on trains and in hotel 
rooms during frequent trips to investi- 
gate the state of the nation’s workers. 
As soon as she finished a section she 
sent it off to the publishers. The last 
set of corrected proofs she turned in 
three weeks ago when she came to New 
York to attend the funeral of her late 
colleague, William H. Woodin. 

“People at Work” is a small book 
with many ingredients. The first part 
is a historical primer of labor problems 
in this country as seen by the person 
who as Chairman of the State Indus- 
trial Commission used to handle them 
for New York. A brief review of what 
the New Deal has accomplished so far 
follows. 

Unfamiliar items of information dot 
the pages. In the course of her inquiries 
the Secretary discovered that children 
had worked in pants-pressing establish- 
ments for as little as 6 cents an hour; 
that in boom times breakfasting New 
Yorkers were in the habit of eating 
25,000 grapefruit every day; that one 
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@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 
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Western Saddle Makers fashion 


THE HAMLEY KIT 


finest, handiest toilet kit you 
have ever seen 


@ Men and women who love fine leather and 
who appreciate the convenience of simplicity, 
become enthusiastic about Hamley Kits. ° 
loops or gadgets to fuss with—just toss your 
favorite toilet articles in this solid leather 
case and it’s packed. Made of the choicest 
oak-tanned cowhide—good and thick—and fash- 
ioned by our saddle craftsmen. So sturdy 
they'll last for generations. 4 sizes ... the 
most popular is 9%, x 4% x 2%, $6.50; your 
choice of natural russett or black cowhide. 
At all good stores or sent postpaid. Your 
money back if you are not more than pleased. 
Write for literature describing all amle 
Kits. Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 1883, 
100 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Beware of imitations made of cheap, 
flimsy, or artificial leathers. 
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You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself ...It is useful. It is 
different. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample ones and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
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1270 6th Avenue, New York 
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girl was particularly pleased by the 
Blue Eagle codes because she had 
worked for six years without a day off. 


Throughout the book runs a plea for 
more business-like treatment of the 
class of citizens most interested in busi- 
ness—laborers. When Miss Perkins be- 
gan work in Washington, she found 
that nobody ever could tell how many 
were out of work. Under President 
Harding, for instance, statisticians as- 
sembled in Washington to discuss the 
matter could not agree, so they settled 
the figure by majority vote at “between 
three and one-half and five and one- 
half million.” 

Repeating what she has said in a 
number of interviews, she recommends 
unemployment and accident insurance, 
minimum wage laws, and limited hours 
of work. 


The book is not light or sensational, 
but it is as timely as a weather report. 
It has the human interest appeal of 
many best-sellers. As the author re- 
marks, she is head of “the one great 
department of the government, all the 
activities of which deal in human wel- 
fare.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. By Harry 
E. Guggenheim. 250 pages, 72,000 words. 
Bibliography, Index. 
York. $2.50. 

History of our troubled relations with 
the island, and a plea for an amend- 
ment to the Platt Amendment which 
gives us too many powers there. Un- 
fortunately the author, who was our 

Ambassador to Cuba from 1929 to 1933, 

does not discuss the recent disturbed 

period in which he himself played a 

part. 


SHORT STORIES, SCRAPS, AND SHAVINGS. 
By George Bernard Shaw. 305 pages, 88,- 
000 words. Engravings. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $2.50. 


Fourteen selections from prose hors 
d’oeuvres cooked up during the last 49 
years by the Irish playwright who is his 
own superlative press-agent. Strangely 
enough there is no preface, though to 
his dramas G. B. S. has often prefi:ed 
forewords longer than the plays them- 
selves. 


SEVEN MEN CAME BACK. By Warwick 
Deeping. 415 pages, 112,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50. 


Novel of what happened to seven 
British war veterans during the peace, 
told by the popular novelist who loves 
to turn on his readers’ tears but can 
be counted on to dry them up eventu- 
ally with a romantic handkerchief. 


THIS BEWILDERED WORLD. By Frazier 
Hunt. 365 pages, 113,000 words. Index. 
Stokes, New York. $2.75. 


Opinions of Spike Hunt, Hearst- em- 
ployed newspaper man from Illinois 
who has covered the globe in the last 
fifteen years and interviewed its most 
prominent residents. He finds them dis- 
satisfiec| on the whole, but predicts 
world trotherhood, via the New Deal 
here and communism elsewhere. 


Macmillan, New. 
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ART: Churchgoers See Red on 
Murals With Radical Tinge 


Tortured workers are beginning to 
appear on the walls of churches. 


® Ross Gill, muralist formerly retained 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Seat- 
tle, Wash., has roused the Pilgrim Con- 
gressional Church of Seattle with ten 
panels showing “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

Mr. Gill startled Pilgrim parishoners 
by covering their place of worship with 
lurid pictures of Hitler’s regime, suf- 
fering Negroes, and Chinese maltreated 
by American agents. The decorations, 
painted by an art class under Mr. Gill’s 
direction, assail wealth, education, arm- 
aments, and other common capitalistic 
sins. 

Looking at them, church elders re- 
belled. But the Rev. Fred W. Shorter 
truculently championed the murals—so 
truculently that conservative elements 
voted to oust him from his pulpit. The 
church was then padlocked to protect 
the public from the incendiary pictures. 


© Meanwhile the chapel walls of St. 
Paul’s Convent of the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Conception in Philadelphia 
were also the scene of an attack on 
capitalism. 

Francis J. Philbin, the painter in this 
case, was studying for the priesthood 
but abandoned that career to become 
a gas-station attendant by day and an 
artist by night. Working slowly but 
steadily he has completed “The Ascen- 
sion” and “The Resurrection,” which 
depict ‘“‘the basic economic doctrines of 
Christianity.” In “The Ascension,” the 
central figure at Christ’s feet is a 
paunchy, crowned being with a huge 
dollar sign on his fat stomach. Bowing 
before him is a group of downtrodden 
figures done in billious green. 

Mr. Philbin paints at his own ex- 
pense and aims to show the mistaken 
values of capitalism. 


BLISS COLLECTION: Acquisition Is 
Hailed by First Complete Showing 


Celebrities and critics who walked 
through the spacious galleries of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
were proud last week. They saw before 
them concrete evidence of victory in a 
five-year struggle. 

The occasion was history-making for 
the museum and for art-lovers. The 
museum was permanently established. 
Its new possession, one of the finest col- 
lections of modern art—that of the late 
Lizzie P. Bliss—was being shown for 
the first time in its entirety. 

There had been dark days when it 
looked as if the collection might go 
elsewhere. Miss Bliss, one of the mu- 
seum’s founders, made her bequest on 
condition that the organization raise 
a fund of $1,000,000. This figure was 
later reduced by her executors to $750,- 
000. Last March, when the fund had 
reached a total of $600,000 without any 
public appeal, the executors felt cer- 
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tain the quota would be reached and al- 
lowed the museum to claim the pic- 
tures. 

The Bliss collection of 110 pictures 
and four ancient textiles is shown on 
the second and third floors and will re- 
main on view throughout the Summer. 
Cezanne’s “Man in Blue Cap” and “Or- 
anges,” a portrait by Modigliani, and a 
figure by Walt Kuhn are among the 
masterpieces on the second floor. 

On the third are hung the water col- 
ors and drawings. There are five cray- 
ons by Seurat, and ten Cezanne water 
colors, on the backs of some of which 
other drawings by him were found. 
These have been covered with glass for 
exhibition purposes. 

Miss Bliss, who died in 1931, was one 
of the great art patrons. She gave 
much time to musical affairs, but the 
last two years of her life she devoted 
largely to the creation of the Museum 
of Modern Art. Her charities also in- 
cluded gifts to the Brooklyn Museum 
and other institutions in the United 
States and England. 


MUSIC: Davison Leaves Harvard 
Glee Club After 22 Years 


The Harvard Glee Club’s annual 
meeting last week was not a happy 
affair. Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Har- 
vard ’08, resigned after 22 years as 
the club’s conductor. By his heroic 
efforts in that time Harvard under- 
graduates had been lifted from singing 
jingles about the “Bulldog on the 
Bank” and trained in higher planes of 
choral music. 

The neatly dressed, dynamic little 
musician explained that he wanted to 
turn his energies to other educational 
endeavor in music. He will continue his 
duties as choirmaster and organist at 
Harvard. G. Wallace Woodworth will 
lead the glee club. 

An undergraduate first suggested 
to Dr. Davison that college men could 
be trained to sing Bach as well as 
drinking songs. “Doc” Davison was 
dubious. But he agreed to coach the 
club if it would not pay him. This was 
easily arranged, and during the years 
just before the war, he tried out the 
students on a few of the better chants. 
In 1919 the glee club, pleased with the 
experiment, decided to say farewell to 
“Polly Wolly Doodle All The Day.” 

Success followed. The Harvard Glee 
Club reached such proficiency under 
his hand, that it sang in joint con- 
certs with the Cleveland and Boston 
Symphony orchestras, Fritz Kreisler, 
and Frieda Hempel. In 1921 “Doc” 
took the club to France, where he was 
decorated by the French Government. 
This Spring the famous conductor re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music from Oxford University. 

During his glee club work at Har- 
vard, Dr. Davison has arranged some 
150 songs for men’s voices, of which 
other glee clubs have bought more 
than 500,000 copies. Respected for his 
musicianship, he is also adored by 
undergraduates for his lively, humor- 
ous attack at rehearsals. 
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SCREEN: “Where Sinners Meet’ 
Reunites Wynyard and Brook 


“Where Sinners Meet” (RKO) turns 
out to be the meeting place of many 
pleasant things. It has good photog- 
raphy, an amusing plot, and an excel- 
lent cast headed by Clive Brook and 
Diana Wynyard, who have not been 
seen together since “Cavalcade.” The 
script is based on A. A. Milne’s drama 
“Dover Road.” 

A retired millionaire (Mr. Brook) 
lives quietly near the road from Lon- 
don to Dover and indulges his hobby 
of disillusioning would-be lovers. In 
England, many who seek happiness 
with other people’s husbands or wives 
slip amorously down the Dover Road 
to embark on a French holiday until 
divorce can be arranged. 

Mr. Brook, a moralist, devises a neat 
way of ruining these escapades. He 
kidnaps the runaways. Then he gives 
the captured lover a bad cold and takes 
away his razor. Far from a romantic 
sight, the poor man, in this case Reg- 
inald Owen, must appear at breakfast 
with his love, the fastidious Miss Wyn- 
yard. Faced with a sniffing and un- 
shaven partner in sin, Miss Wynyard, 
as Mr. Brook hoped, loses a lot of her 
sentimental notions. 

Mr. Brook then suggests she might 
be interested in meeting another couple 
he has recently kidnaped. Miss Wyn- 
yard, now thoroughly disillusioned, is 
delighted to discover the feminine half 
of this pair is none other than Mr. 
Owen’s wife (Billie Burke). 

When the clatter of much good com- 
edy quiets down, the movie closes with 
a reconciliation of husband and wife, 
giving Mr. Brook and Miss Wynyard 
just the opportunity they needed to 
marry and live happily ever after. 

“LittteE Miss Marker:” Adolphe 
Menjou appears as the picturesque Sor- 
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Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 
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CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 

HE WAS HER MAN (Warner). Hiding from 
avenging gangsters about whom he has 
tipped off the police, James Cagney be- 
comes involved sentimentally with a re- 
formed street-walker, Joan Blondell. The 
ending is grim. 


SORRELL AND SON (British Film Co.). H. 
B. Warner again takes the part of Stephen 





Sorrell in the new talking version of this 
popular novel by Warwick Deeping. 

NOW I'LL TELL (Fox). Life of Arnold Roth- 
stein, told by his wife in thrilling fashion. 
Spencer Tracy takes the part of the fa- 
mous gambler. 


SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN (Columbia). A 
dull picture with a splendid cast headed 
by Frank Morgan and Elissa Landi. Mor- 
gan makes the picture worth seeing. 


MURDER IN TRINIDAD (Fox). A good tale 
with many deaths and a lot of diamond 
smuggling. Nigel Bruce makes a perfect 
detective. 


MELO (German Film). Elizabeth Bergner ex- 
pertly takes the part of a beautiful girl 
who falls in love with her husband's 
friend with disastrous results. 


BEYOND BENGAL (Sho nen). An exciting 
expedition into the . alay jungle shows 
rampaging elephants and the first shots 
ever made of the sladang, a huge wild ox. 


MURDER AT THE VANITIES (Paramount). 
Many murders, much good music, and some 
attractive spectacles make this a good 
show. Jack Oakie and Carl Brisson keep 
the amusement high. 





TO WHOM 
IT MAY CONCERN 


Louis Weitzenkorn playwright 
and editor says of the first issue 
of THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY under new editorial di- 
rection “May I pay my humble 
respects to the man who is re- 
sponsible for the current issue 
of THE AMERICAN MERCURY. 
It is in my opinion, the single 
best issue of any magazine I’ve 
ever read.” 


Harry Elmer Barnes historian 
and columnist says, “I think the 
May MERCURY is just about 
the best number in the whole 
history of the magazine.” 


The June issue now on sale is 
a shade better than May. 


You really ought to read THE 
MINERS FIGHT THEIR LEAD- 
ERS, SCAB!, THE HOME 
MEDICINE CHEST, WHO GETS 
THE MILK PROFITS?, and 
THE INSIDE OF THE GAM- 
BLING INDUSTRY. 


P. S. If you return this ad with 
$2.00 we will enter your sub- 
scription to THE MERCURY 
for 9 months—saving you 50%. 
THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Clive Brook as a Moralist 
in “Where Sinners Meet” 


rowful Jones, hard-boiled member of 
the racing racket, in this Paramount 
picture. He finds himself in posses- 
sion of a little girl who has been left 
by her father as security on a marker 
for $20. 

Father, losing his bet, commits sui- 
cide, and Sorrowful turns to caring for 
the lovely, mischievous creature (Shir- 
ley Temple). One by one, the racing 
racketeers are softened by her charms. 
A gangster even foregoes a killing to 
save her life. Sorrowful of course finds 
his romance. 

“SapieE McKee:” Joan Crawford 
gives a good performance in this light 
MGM film of the love life of Sadie Mc- 
Kee. 

Sadie starts off happily by running 
away to the big city with a lover 
(Gene Raymond). He wearies very 
soon and Sadie, looking about for a 
husband, chooses a drink-sodden mil- 
lionaire. She tackles the job of land- 
ing him on the straight, narrow, and 
dry path; succeeds—and the first love 
turns up again. Off she goes with him 
once more. This time, instead of get- 
ting bored, he dies. 

The picture has moments of aimless- 
ness, but excellent production and act- 
ing save it from mawkishness. 

““STINGAREE:” Richard Dix as the 
agile bandit, Stingaree, is often shot 
but never killed in this thrilling RKO 
screen version of an E. W. Hornung 
story. 

Mrs. Clarkson of Australia aspires to 
be a singer. But her voice is atrocious 
—so atrocious that Mary Boland, who 
plays the role, could not sing badly 
enough and had to procure an extra. 
In the Clarkson house also lives a poor 
relation, Hilda (Irene Dunne). Hilda 
could really sing. 

Stingaree comes along and, in his 
daredevil fashion, kidnaps a famous 
musician. It was also his plan to 
sneak Hilda away for an audition. But 
the musician escapes. Undaunted Stin- 
garee follows him to a party and at 
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BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


May 26: INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
FINALS: Final events for track and field 
championship will be broadcast from 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, during the 
fifty-seventh annual I1.C.A.A.A.A. meet. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
Columbia—W EAF. 

ENGLISH BOY CHORISTERS: Directed 
by Carlton Borrow in a program including 
“Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown,” “Lord 
Who Madest Earth and Heaven,” and an 
Elizabethan madrigal, ‘“‘The Nightingale.”’ 
4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. 
WJZ. 

CENTURY OF PROGRESS: First descrip- 
tion of the opening of the Fair. Musical 
program and other entertainment features. 
Description of new exhibits including the 
world’s largest fountain, 670 feet long 
with lighting effects in five colors. 9:30 
B.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 3:38 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
WEAF. 

MAY 27: MORNING MUSICALE: NBC String 
Quartet will perform the Schubert Quartet 
in G Minor in its entirety. 16:05 E.T.; 9:05 
C.T.; 8:06 M.T.; 7:06 P.T. WIZ. 

BRUCH VIOLIN CONCERTO IN G MI- 
NOR: Played by Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra, Eugene DuBois, soloist. Other 
numbers will be: “Capriccio Espagnole”’ 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff and selections from 
Tschaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.’’ 2:00 
E.F.: 32:60. C.F.; E360 B.T.: 22506. BP.T. 
Columbia. 

MASSING OF COLORS SERVICE: Annual 
service of the Military Order of the World 
War will be conducted at the Washington 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C. Admiral 
William H. Standley, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations will speak. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 
2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. WJZ. 

MAY 28: MEMORIAL DAY MOTOR CLASSIC: 
At Indianapolis Speedway. Interviews 
with drivers and mechanics and descrip- 
tion of the course. 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 
4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. WJZ. 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT: Final program 
with William Daly’s orchestra. 7:30 E.T.; 
6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. WEAF. 
HOWARD BARLOW SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA: To present a program of 
lighter classics including Johann Strauss’s 
“Artist’s Life’’ and Eldridge Newman's 
“In Dorset.” 9:30-E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 
M.T.; 6:30 P.T. Columbia. 

MAY 29: MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY: Eu- 
gene Ormandy conducting a program con- 
sisting of Glinka’s overture to “Russlan 
and Ludmilla,’”’ ‘““Melody in F”’ by Rubin- 
stein, Sinding’s ‘“‘Rustle of Spring,’’ Lia- 
doff's “The Music Box,” “Trepak’’ from 
Tschaikovsky's ‘‘Nuteracker Suite,’’ and 
“Dance of the Comedians” from Smetana’s 
opera, “‘The Bartered Bride.”” 8:30 E.T.; 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. Columbia. 

MAY 30: MEMORIAL DAY MOTOR CLASSIC: 

Final laps of the Indianapolis 500-mile 
race. 3:15 E.T.; 2:15 C.T.; 1:15 M.T.; 
12:15 P.T. WJZ. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: Presented by 
Governor Pinchot of Pa., the President 
will speak at the Nat'l. Cemetery, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 
1:30 P.T. Columbia. 

MAY 31: PRESIDENT .ROOSEVELT: Re- 

views the fleet in New York. Description 
of maneuvers off Ambrose Light and the 
city welcome. 10:45 E.T.; 9:45 C.T.; 8:45 
M.T.; 7:45 P.T. WJZ. Columbia at 10:30 
E.T. 
JOSEF LHEVINNE: Famous pianist ap- 
pears with NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
WJZ. 

JUNE 1: NBC STRING SYMPHONY: Frank 
Black conducting in a half hour musicale. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
WIZ. 





the point of a gun forces the guests 
to listen to Hilda’s dulcet tones. 

Fame and fortune are hers. But 
Stingaree’s lure is more powerful than 
ambition, and she returns to find her 
true love. 

“Tue Biack Cat:” Two major mon- 
sters perform all the cute antics of 
deviltry in this Universal Film which 
has little to do with Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Brain-Child. Boris Karloff -is High 





Bela Lugosi in “The Black Cat,” 
Taken From a Story by Poe 


Priest of a cult of devil worshippers 
and hangs women by their hair. He 
moves in a mysteriously foggy atmos- 
phere but even this can’t save him from 
Monster Belga Lugosi, of Dracula 
fame, who succeeds in skinning him 
alive. Bizarre modern setting and a 
dynamite-filled cellar in the Karloff 
home add to the eeriness of the situa- 
tion. The utmost in sinister atmosphere 
is created and sustained by the Uni 
versal camera men who achieved foggy 
photographic effects that enhance the 
acting. 


STAGE: The “Dead” Come to Life 


in “Invitation to a Murder” 


Rufus King, master-creator of chills 
and shudders, has managed to work in 
quite a number in his latest play, “In- 
vitation to a Murder.” It opened 
Thursday evening at the Masque 
Theatre, New York. 


A diabolical old lady (Gale Sonder- 
gaard),descendant of California pirates, 
changes all her wealth into gold and 
then fears that her relatives will kill 
her. To thwart them she persuades a 
young apothecary (Walter Abel) to 
give her a dose of the sort that put 
Shakespeare’s Juliet to sleep. Her 
relatives think her dead and proceed 
with an eerie funeral. 


Rising from her coffin in the dark of 
night, the old lady does a little real 
murder on her own and manages to 
incriminate the unfortunate apothecary. 
Perhaps the ending is less satisfactory 
than the thrilling first two acts, but 
this can be overlooked in a production 
so excellently acted. 


Mr. King is a favorite of detective 
story readers. One of his best known 
works, “Murder by the Clock,” was 
adapted for the screen. He won addi- 
tional applause last March with his 
gruesome tale, “The Lesser Antilles 
Case.” 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 


17,061 AGENTS 


THE 





You have seen, during the stress follow- 
ing hard times, how property owners instinc- 
tively turned to time-tested insurance com- 
panies for protection. With the passing of 
the depression, vigilance is likely to relax. 
But easier times do not remove the necessity 
for being safe. As insurance agents sepre- 
senting the Hartford, you are in a position 
to reach directly the property owners who 
need expert guidance in the selection of 
insurance. * We therefore suggest that you 


To the Public: 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


OF 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 







unremittingly advocate the principles of 
sound stock fire insurance at all times. The 
Hartford’s record of soundness covers 124 
years of loss paying, in good times and bad, 
which, in itself, is deeply significant. The 
financial statements of the Two Hartfords 
give tangible proof of the stability of 
these companies. The thoughtful study of 
such statements is doing much to in- 
crease the public’s appreciation of sound 
insurance. 
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